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FT ER ſo many E and learned Treatiſes 
upon the ſubject of Agriculture, I imagine 
this will be thought fuperfluous : but as I write 
with an intent of being of ſervice and aſſiſtance 
to my Country, that determined me to publiſh this 
Treatiſe. wy 

What chiefly induced me to this undertaking, 
was a viſible want of Men to defend his Majeſty's 


Dominions, and the Poor complaining, A* the ſcar- 


city of Bread. _ 
There are large tracts of Land in the Nation 


which lie uncultivated, and at the ſame time capa- 
ble of producing plentiful crops of Corn. Thoſe 
Countries may be too thin of Inhabitants to till 
the Land ; but were there habitations erected, the 
number of people would increaſe, as well as the 
quantity of Corn; and in all probability, would 
relieve the grievances I mentioned. . 
There are many Gentlemen Proprietors of un- 
cultivated Lands, who are ſenſible of the advan- 
tages which would ariſe by deſtroyiug of warrens, 
and converting the land into Farms; at the ſame 
time many ſuch eſtates belong to Noblemen or 
Gentlemen who reſide at great diſtances : and be- 
ing perhaps engaged in publick affairs, they have 
not leiſure or opportunity to obſerve the quality of 
their Lands, though are zealous to contribute to 
the good of the Nation, according as there is a 


5 neceſſity. 


Thoſe Warren Eſtates which belong to Land- 
| lords reſiding at a diſtance, often prevent other Gen- 
tlemen in the neighbourhood from making im- 
provements, for the rabbits would deſtroy the 
hedges, corn, &c. upon the Lands adjoining: but 
were there a _— concurrence for the demoliſh- 


| (HF 

ing of wartens which join each other (upon Land 
that would produce corn) this would be of great 
advantage to the Nation. 5 
I! am ſenſible ſome of the owners of Warren - 
Eſtates are informed, that the letting of their 
Land for that uſe is the greateſt advantage that 
can be made of them; but by my calculation 
it appears to the contrary: I affirm to be juſt, 
as to the expence that would attend the work and 
the profits that would ariſe : and I hope ſome No- 
blemen -and Gentlemen, will execute the * 5 
have given. 1 
There are ſome Commons whereon fürz grow, 


Vuluhich the poor make their fuel. Now if ſuch Lands 


| were converted into private properties, it might 

poſſibly be deeined a robbery committed upon the 
needyt; however, if the poor could not obtain any 
thing elſe to barn, there might be apart reſerved 
for their uſe only, and one acre fenced from cattle, 
would produce as much as ten where Sheep, f 


Soats, Aſſes and the like, frequently feed. 


The Rules I have given for 1 9 5 Tilling, 
Manuring, &c. of Dry and Barren Lands, are ſuch 
as | cauſed to be practiſed with good ſucceſs; and 
I hope many others will reap benefit from them. 
E have mentioned in the firſt Part, a poſſibility 
of improving other forts of Land, beſides what 1 
have given directions for: I have not at preſent 
teiſure to give Rules for the doing of it, but if I 
be applied to, either perſonally or by letter, will 
give my advice to any one e that does me the honour 
to require = 
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A RIcULTURR 8 hen bar 
II uſeful employment for man. It is well known 
the Almighty ſent. Adam to till the land, and at 
this time it is a work ſtill neceſſary. for the Jup- 
port of human life. It is not, however, carried 
on in all places to ſuch an advantage as might, bez 
for there is much land at preſent. but of little uſe, 
which by proper culture would produce corn, and 
many other things for food, lk ewiſe wool for 
clothing, and alle timber; all lands are capable 
of improvement, none being ſo profitable by na- 
ture as they are capable of being made hy man's 
aſſiſtance. And if Agriculture was more univer- 
ſally underſtood, great advantages might be made 
with very little expence; I have obſerved a great 
want of knowledge in this particular, and upon 
aſking huſbandmen why they let large tracts of 
their farms lay untilled, they have told me it was 
ewing to the want of manure, without which they 
could not reap any advantages from their labour; 
but this I have found to be not a real, but ima- 
ginary want, in places where lime might eaſily 
have been procured. But many farmers have 
entertained a notion that there is no other enrich- 


| ment e long, but een as een Barn the ex- 
ent a ; Crements. | 
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crements of _ cattle, Adi ſuch an opinion 
to be juſt, there could not, indeed, be many 
improvements made, for: ſuch manure is not to 
be had in all places where lands want improving; 
and 1f.it cauld be. purchaſed, at a great diſtance, 
the carriage. would cauſe. it to come exceſſively 
dear. Hut this matter is likely to be beſt under- 
ſtood by ſuch gentlemen as have taken the pains 
to peruſe Mr. Tull's learned treatiſe of Huſban- 
| Ido not pretend to deny the , uſefulneſs of 
| fort of excrements, provided they can be ea- 
fly come at; but if not, there are manures to be 
found of various ſorts, either in or near moſt 
lands that require them; but where the ſoil is 
chiefly fand and pebble, there they are the ſcarc- 
eſt, thou gh if the land has not been tilled be- 
fore, Aten generally is ling or ſome other vege- 
table, the burning whereof will produce ſalts 
which greatly improve the ſoil; and near ſuch 
land there frequently are vallies with the ſoil of 
a black colour, called Moor or Moſs. Earth, which 
either with burning, 'or otherwiſe, becomes' like- 

wiſe! a good manure.” 
Where there is a rock near che Furfans; ide 
might be made at a reaſonable expence, yet the 
uſe of it is rejected by 'many farmers, as believ- 
ing it to be too hot for ſuch a ſoil; but I know 
by experience that a proper quantity, duly pre- 
pargd and applied thereon, has had a good effect, 
' likewiſe upon gravelly lands, which are ge- 
rally called the moſt hot and burning: I will 
not attempt to prove that lime is either hot or 
cold, or whether it be naturally impregnated with 
falts, or imbibes thern from the atmoſphere; but 
this 1 know, that the ſoil wherewith it is mixt, 
will produce better erops than others of the ſame 
ſort, and will continue moiſt a longer time in 
ſummer. Soot and pigeon's dung are excellent 
manures, though I have heard them deemed too 
”, not; 


hot; but I know them to be as ſerviceable, if 

properly uſed, as lime is upon the ſame ſort 
of land. Marle in a greater quantity has as good 
an effect upon the forementioned ſoils, but it is 
not frequently found near them. The laſt men- 
tioned manures | ſhould chuſe to make uſe of on 
old tillage, or elſe where the ſoil is too full of 
ſtones (or large pebbles) to be floated ; but where 
that can be performed, I recommend the burning 
of the ſurface as the cheapeſt manure, and moſt 
effectual of any, to many forts of poor land; 
for it not only adds falts to it, which the burning 
of graſs- roots produces, but it opens part of the 
ſtratum of clay next the ſoil ſo much, that the 
roots of vegetables can afterwards feed therein, 
for when the turf of a piece of land has been 
burnt in heaps, at four or five yards apart, though 
all the aſhes be taken away with ſome of the 
earth, and ſpread over the other parts of the 
land, yet neither corn nor turneps will grow ſo 
vigorouſly there, as on thoſe places that were 
only opened by heat, and afterwards pulveriſed 
with the plough and harrow. - Burning has the 
like effect on gravelly, chalk, or creach land, and 
where there is a ſharp ſand next the foil, burn- 
ing ſoftens it and renders it more fertile than be- 
fore. As the burning changes the property of 
the earth below, it may be deemed to increaſe 
the quantity of ſoil, for none other is called fo 
but that ſort of land wherein the roots of corn 
or graſs can feed. If land be in open fields, the 
firſt improvement is to be made by incloſure 
(where it is poſſible to be done), then it will be 
in the power of the poſſeſſor to order it according 
to his pleaſure; but where they cannot be in- 
cloſed, there may be greater advantage made of 
them, than what there is by the general practice 
either in meadow, tillage, or paſture. _ 
E ne LL as Thoſe 


4 AN INFRODUET ON 
« © THofe" Brts of hd äs proditte a large quan- 

ry of Ray, or ſüch prils as wilt fatten 4 large ox 
rte ör four months), afe the Jeaſt capable 

K ith Prövem bh, m_—_ they be continued, either 
med Pi or paſture; tho wigh 1 nature may be af- 

oy any vays, vis. YT deſtroying ant-hills, 

ols; 'or Wells, 45 there are HM ſome'or 
other bf them on the beſt fort of land, if it has 

Ra untilled for mäny years; for on ſand- 
Had tRere is enefally 75615 and on clay ant-hills, 

and on Poth ſbme kind of weed. There are lands 
that yur few other, but good forts of graſs grow- 

ES h tliem, though not in fo Ittxuriant a man- 

r as in. forme that have been latelier plowed'; 
in this caſe tiling is required to make tlie ſurface 
more Pörbus, that the roots of graſs may more 
freely extend thendſelves, and the rains in ſummer 
mie teadily enter "herein ; the ſame method 
would be of great uſe, where ſore of the graſs 
is of à bad re for by tiling the bad might be 
killed, and 800 forts only of durable graſs might 
be ropii x 8 and by plowing, profitable crops 
cf Goth, , &c. might be obtained. Some 

latith e Lobeled With” wing” poſs, thorns, bri- 
afs, Procon, lig. &c. Or ſuch Rräſs as cattle will 
not cat with pleaſure, or if they be obliged to live 
| upon it, they will not thrive; yet thoſe lands 
might be brought to produce fuch grals as would 
alen ſheep or ſmall oxen. _ 

Inn man darts of this kingdom there are ndes 
of mountains fo very ſteep, that it is impoſſible 
to plow them, and the Nirflie of ſome of them 

little effe but ſtones ; yet if they are not too ſteep 

for 4 than to aſcend, they thay be improved, for 
there dre many kinds of trees ill grow in ſuch” 

ſithatidhis, and like lands will thereby become more 
| profitable than if they were ſtocked” with goats, 
or rabbits, which is moft commonly the ufe of 

lch! nds. a 


T Ol AGRI CULTURE. 5 
Self the hole breed of wild rabbits in the nation 
canpot be ſpared, I could wiſſi they were confined 
by ſtone walls to ſuch lands only as cannot be 
plowed; for where they feed upon other ſort of 
land, they greatly obſtruct improvement, eſpe- 
cially where--watrens: are in open fields (as ithe 
greateſt part of them are). I ſhall attempt to 
ſhew the great injuries done: by — but 1 
will firſt explain what is meant by an open field, 
and likewiſe deſcribe the nature of Winne abhith 
though they are well known to moſt Gentlemen, 
yet I apprehend many of W readers ma eat 
to be informed. 

An open field is a args tract of- i wherein 
many perſons have a part; and though one man's 
property is not divided from another's by any 
ſort of fence, yet each proprietor knows his par- 
ticular portion, both for plowing to fow: witk corn, 
and mowing the graſs to make hay of. In ſome 
lordſhips there are great quantities of land, which 
are neither plowed nor Dowed nor has any one a 
particular part as his property; ſuch lands are 
called commons, and every perſon that has a 
ſhare of them, may ſend his cattle there to graze; 
. — of theſe are called commons without ſtint, 
where every one of the proprietors have a right 
to keep what cattle or ſheep upon it he likes, 
according to the kind of n they are adapted 
for; and on ſome commons all kinds go toge- 
ther; there are other commons where the num- 
ber of ſtock is limited, theſe are called ſtinted 
commons; after the hay and corn is moved off 
the ground, the cattle belonging to the proprie- 
tors thereof graze promifcuouſly' together therein, 
in like manner as they do upon the other com- 
mons. Some of theſe are the property of one 
perſon only, but divided among ſeveral tenants: 
and in ſome Jordſhips many Gentlemen have part, 

but there is ſeldom any more than one has any 
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ſhare in the Royalty, and ſometimes he who has 
that, does not own much of the land, though he 
is deemed Lord of the Manour. In ſome parts 
of England there are many open lordſhips which 
join to each other, without any ſort of fence 
betwixt - them, yet their boundaries are known, 
and the cattle of the one has not any right to feed 
on the other. Incloſed lordſhips are thoſe which 
are divided from all others, with walls, hedges, 
ditches, rails, pails, or the like; and within their 
bounds are many parts fenced in like manner, and 
by ſuch fence every perſon's ſtock is kept in his 
own grounds, and not | HE with Fa as in 

open lordſhips. Irs 

Nh pr are the: names uy: thoſe lands which 
are appropriated for rabbits to breed and feed in, 
and the perſons who have the care of them, are 
called Warreners; ſome are only ſervants to the 
Gentleman who owns the land, but many are 
tenants, called maſter warreners, and the increaſe 
af the ſtock is their property; but the owner. of 
the land can claim a certain number of breeders 
to be left upon the warren, ſuppoſe the tenant 
quits it. Burrow is the name of the holes in the 
ground where the rabbits flee to, when they are 
apprehenſive of danger; and when a new warren 
is made there are large banks of earth thrown up, 
and holes bored in them of a ſize ſufficient for a 
rabbit to enter into, and a breeding ſtock are 
brought there, and as their number increaſes they 
; aſs holes themſelves; for that reaſon they chuſe 
mw ſand e it being eaſier to work into than 
el 
Though many warrens are in open fields, yet ; 
their boundaries are known, and marked with 
either ſtones or little hills of earth erected for that 
purpoſe. Some warrens are upon ſuch commons 
as the farmer's ſheep (belonging to the lordſhip) 
80 on, neither is there ang ſort of fence r, 
c 8 them; 
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them ; theſe ſort of warrens are generally the pro- 
perty of the Lord of the Manour, though perhaps 
he has but little ſhare of the other lands, yet his 
tenant has a g eater property in the common than 
others; for he has a right to keep any ſort of 
ſtock upon. it beſides rabbits, and none of the 
others have. Where the whole lordſhip is the 
property of one Gentleman, and divided 3 
many tenants, if there be a warren upon the com- 
mon, there is the like indulgence granted to the 
warrener as on the former: there are other war- 
rens on lands which are the warrener's property 
only, and the ſtock belonging to any other perſon 
has no right to feed thereon. Theſe, like many 
others, are but ſeldom effectually fenced round 
with ſtone walls, though ſometimes there 1 is one 
made of ſods that will keep beaſt or ſheep out of 
the warren, but will not long ſecure the rabbits 
within, for as they do not love confinement, they 
ſoon find means to get over it, or work through. it, 
and in the nights go to feed in places diſtant; from 
their burrows; 0 _—_ on the pro pperty of farmers, 
who at great labour and expence have raiſed grow- 
ing crops; of corn, turneps, cole, clover, or any 
other fort of graſs, which makes, a pleaſanter food 
than that which grows near the burrows; I have 
known them go more than half a mile from the 
burrows, to feed upon ſuch crops, which tended, 
greatly to the owners diſadvantage: and where, 
the farmer and, warrener have been tenants to one 
lord, the former has been | obliged to ſubmit to 
the loſs ſuſtained ;. for when complaints are made. 
to the landlord, the laborious tenant. ſeldom. 
meets with redreſs the warreners being generally 
indulged, | 
The farmers meeting with ſuch loſſes, occaſions 
much land to be untilled that is capable of pro- 
ducing profitable crops of corn, turneps, &c. for 
whege ey are near to warrens they chuſe rather 
B "a to 
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to loſe the natural produit of the land, than run 
the riſk of loſing their crops, after the erpence of 
plowing, manu We. 2 0195 21 
Watrens are of no leſs bad eonifoijutnice, len 
| the rabbitsfeed upon the properties of ſuch farmers 
as are independent of warreners landlords; thoſe 
men generally employ'perfons to kill rabbits -upon 
their lands who ſornetimes are tempted ta purſue 
their diverſion further than they have a right to 
> do; and when a warrener diſcovers ſuch Practices 
N he proſecutes the offenders; who often ſuffer im- 


* * 
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7... Priſonment* or banihment; and many of theſe 
men who have been accuſtomed to kill rabbits, 
l aving contracted an "averſion to labour, purſue 
practice i in other parts of the country, or be- 

come horſe:ſtealers, and highway- men, and at 


ah arriye at the 12 W hen rabbits treſ- 


into a aa ren ; by His means ki "4s" 1 glected, 
and tlie k reed of rabbits cles and at the 
time of killing , diſputes ariſe betwixt ths farmer 
and irtener, for * of then” takes all OE 
55 —— with 1 p01 


ke 1 erer, not Nau by b. his os er rat r 
Corn, but by having his hedges injured,” for rabbits 
Eat the young hedges, and damage others by bur- 
rowing amongſt their roots; ſo that theſe deſtrue- 
tive An not only prevent many impr rovements 
which might be made by tillage,” but likewiſe 
others'that are as material, viz. planting to incloſe 
lands with growing fences, and likewiſe the 
raiſing of timber upon ſuch lands as go 5 at a ſmall 
rent. 
There are ſome people who maintain that war- 
ren. lands are incapable” of i improvements, if there 
e 


* 


De * * 2 
5 . . Gag... 
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were no rabbits upon them; and the reaſons they 
have given are as follow rm 

Not any ſort of wege "ay they dul 
OW; but thoſe bad kinds that are there by na- 
ture, except more money was ſunk in the im- 
Pprovement, than the youre TEA would pay ive 

r Cent; för. 

They likewiſe alledge an impoſſibiliey of ' pro- 
curing manure, and even that ſome of thoſe lands 
which have been plowed have 'become worſe than 
before. I think myſelf obliged to anſwer theſe 
ohjections to improvements; for I have ſaid there 
is a poſſibility of rendering thoſe lands more pro- 
fitable to the owners than they are at the rents 
they are generally let at to er warreners. I 
Ba already ſhewed the Faun of ag with ö 
A 

I will in the firſt place endeavour to prove, "His 
- poſſibility of ſuch lands producing corn, turneps, 
or clover, and after that durable grafs, *which 
would be proper feed for either horſes, cows; or 
ſheep, and likewiſe ſuch as would make fodder to 
| fu upport them in winter. 20 
Secondly, I will point out' the eaten why ſuen 

lands have been often worſe after plowing” than they 
were before. 5 ona = 
_ Thirdly, I ſhall endfeilvoby: to ſhew ar „e 
thorn, or any other plant proper for hedges will 
grow there, as well as ſeveral kinds of trees for 
ſhipping, with many others that would be uſeful 
in building, fencing, or to burn, &c. _ 

Fourthly, I ſhall make it appear, that che year- | 
ly rents #4 ter the improvement, will pay near ten 
per Cent. for the money ſunk in making them; 
and if made into farms, that the advantages would 
be reaped the ſecond year ; by planting with trees 
the profits would be greater, though not ſo early 


as from tillage,” 


As to the firſt objection, this has been found 
ground- 
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groundleſs by ſome of the maſter warreners, who 

| after fencing part of their land ſo as to make 
it ſecure. from rabbits for two or three years, 
| bave ſowed it with turneps, clover, and various 
forts of grain ; thoſe, lands, indeed, which have 
been tilled by warreners ſeldom. produce better 
graſs after, than before, yielding little elſe than 
thiſtles, nettles, wormwood, or the like; but this 
has been owing to the land not being properly me, 
naged, for there -is-a, poſſibility. of. cauling good 
ſorts of graſs to grow there. 

Warrens are generally upon dry land, — 
the ſoil is of ſuch a looſe nature as to be; plowed 
in the drieſt ſeaſons ; by this means, moſt ſorts of 

weeds may be killed, eſpecially wormwood, hore- 
hound, ling, and in many places large quantities 
of 1 graſs, ew am called prie or aten | 

graſs. 
"Theſe being ſuch as the N "refuſe. to eat, 
for this reaſon they are moſt diſcernable ; though 
they. are far from being the beſt kinds that —5 
lands naturally produce, for there may be found 
there both trefoil, and clovers red and white; 
but theſe laſt mentioned are ſuch pleaſant feed 
for rabbits that they hardly ſuffer their leaves to 
grow before they eat them; ſuch conſtant. crop- 
ping greatly weakens the plants, and kills many 
of them, ſo that the worſt increaſe, till moſt 
of the land is covered with them. As there are 
ſome good kinds of graſs which grow naturally 
upon warrens, there is no reaſon to doubt but 
2 whole produce might be rendered equally 
ſowing proper ſeeds after the bad were 


: killed lle by proper tillings. 

I have never had any land 1 my care that 
has ever. been a warren, but lands adjoining to 
. warrens, and of the ſame nature, I have made to 
produce good turneps, then barley, and the 


ma following trefoil, clovers red and and 
an 


* 
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and where are was a a rock near the ſurface Gint- 


| foine. 


Theſe im improvements I have. made without. any 
other ſort of manures than what the land rad 
ced by burning the ſurface. 

: Where parts of warrens: * * tilled, I have 
had many opportunities of | ſeeing how it was done, 
and can in ſome meaſure account for ſuch lands 


being worſe after plowing than they were before: 


Future improvement was not aimed at, but early 


profits only; thoſe who reap the moſt, pare and 


burn the: Aand firſt, after that plow. it and ſow it 


with turneps or cole; but if it be only once plow- 


ed, that is not ſufficient. to kill all the roots of thoſe 
unprofitable vegetables that grew there before, yet 


there might poſſibly be a tolerable good crap of 


turneps, or cole, by ſuch tilling. 

It is cuſtomary to ſow: ſuch land next ſpring with 
barley or oats, either of which will proſper after 
the former improvements by burning, &ec. provi- 


ded the turneps or cole be eat upon the land by 
ſheep, for their excrements greatly enrich it; ſome- 
times they ſow in the autumn (after the barley or 
oats are reaped), with wheat or rie; and after they 
have 85 ot that crop, they ſuffer the rabbits to feed 
as be 


ore, or perhaps they may ſow with the oats 
or barley in the ſpring the ſeeds of red clover; 
they generally mow once, and ſometimes twice 
the ſecond ſummer after ſowing. In the autumn 


they often ſow with wheat, but not any kind of 


graſs ſeeds proper for the ſoil, and if any ſuch 
grow there by nature, they are deſtroyed by the 
rabbits feeding upon them ſo ſoon as the corn is 
carried off the land, for then they have not got 


much ſtrength of roots; ſo that after plowing, the 
land has no better kinds of graſs upon it than be- 


fore: There will be perhaps not ſo much prie as 


before, for the burning muſt have deſtroyed part 


of the roots; but there being only one tilling in 
ſummer, 


\ 
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ſummer, part of them are left alive, which in- 
creaſes faſt when the land is become tender by 


plowing; they become more numerous alſo in a 
few years by the ſeeds they annually ſhed ; there 
are generally many more thiſtles, and of various 


kinds, by ſuch culture than there were before, 
for their ſeeds are eaſily eonveyed by the winds to 
diſtant places, and where they meet with a proper 
e they will there grow, if there 0 not 
to be ſeen in the land Before. 1 92755 
Thoſe thiftles which have — roots ith 
many joints in them, generally increaſe much when 


they are in ſuch land as is only plowed in the ſpring 
or autumn, for being thereby rendered morè ten- 


der, the roots freely extend themſelves; in thoſe 


ſeaſons too there generally is moiſture enough in 
the earth to encourage their growth; and if there 


be fern in the land, or many other kinds of weeds 


with ſuch roots, they increaſe the fame as the thiſ- 
tles; and the oftener that land is tilled in ſuch 
manner, the more weeds it produces afterwards, 
and many of them are of ſuch kinds; that: the 
kill the good ſorts ond ne which would otherwi e 


grow there.” t TOI BOON £227 77 
I have obſerved parte of warrens wolnwed with- 


out being pared and burnt, this has been repeated 


three or four years ſuoceſſiyely, and the land ſow- 
ed with oats, peaſe, or rie; but I could perceive 
this method was leſs profitable than the former, 


the land producing much worſe erops, and being 


fuller of weeds ; this was owing to the want of 
fire to deſtroy many of tlie roots and ſeeds of ſuch 


weeds; the fire eng have extracted ſuch ſalts 


from them; as much improves a crop of any ſort 
of grain; but plowing without burning being the 


leaſt expence, it is Weteſste preferred by ſuch as 


nuke to deal ſafe; for ſuppoſe they were not to get 


any crop, their loſs would! only be the ſmall rent 


of as oe; with che value of ſeed, and plowing. 
There 
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There are other lands beſides warrens (of the 


like ſort of earth) that are made worſe by plow 
ing, and this notwithſtanding they have had fon 


mer tillings, have afterwards been laid down with 
graſs feeds and never had a rabbit fed. upon them: 
1 Fhere ſtrictiy enquired into the cauſe of their bar- 
renneſs, and find it owing to ſeveral cauſes; the 
firſt and principal proceeds from their having been 
a long time tilled with little of any ſort of manure 
mixt with the ſoil ; ſome ſuch lands too being in 
bleak ſituations, great part of the earth has — 
ſwept away by the winds, or carried off by violent 
ſhowers of rain; ſo that from either of thoſe cauſes 
little elſe than ſmall ſtones, or rock, has been left 
near the ſurface; ſome lands again: have been ſow 
ed with graſs ſeeds, but not of kinds proper for the 
| foil; others having had more than one erop of corn 
| ſowed upon them after a fummer's tilling ; this has 

not only exhauſted too much of the ſalts from the 
ground, but has likewiſe given a rn e 
for the weeds'to increaſe. _ 

I think the raiſing of hedges upon ſuch warrens 
as are plowable, is very poſſible to be done: at the 
ſame time I know there have been ſeveral attempts 
made without ſucceſs upon ſuch lands; but the 
cauſe of their not proſpering I have found either 
_ owing to the want of proper care after planting, 
ſuch as not keeping clean from weeds, or not 
guarding them from cattle, or to the want of judg- 
ment in the planters; many of whom plant white- 
thorns, or ſuch like for hedges; they are apt too 


to make uſe of one method only upon all kinds of 


lands, though there ought to be a great difference 
betwixt good land and the ſoil here mentioned; 
but though ſome attempts have proved — 


yet all have not been fo, às may be ſeen by per- 
ſons who travel over ſuch lands, for either thorns, 


maples, hollies, or hornbeam of a large fize are to 


be found growing upon many warrens; _ there 
| are 
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are ſcarcely. any but have ſome or other ſuch grow- 
ing upon them, or at leaſt upon the lands adjoin- 
ing with the ſoil alike; and if there be ſingle 
plants growing, there is no reaſon to doubt but 
greater numbers would, as they would be a ſhel- 
ter to each other; and by experience know, 
that either thorns, hollies, hornbeam, or | 
will grow extreamly- well. The Jatter, —— 1 
E ſhould chuſe if they can be come at, for on dry 
lands they grow the quickeſt, but are very ſcarce 
in woods, for mice are extreamly fond of their 
ſeeds, and the greateſt part are eat by them, but 
wap may be raiſed in nurſeries. 

From what I have ſaid as to hedges growing 
upon wartens, I imagine any perſon may reaſon- 
ably think other trees will; and woods are not 
only a great ornament to an eſtate, but likewiſe 
very advantageous, eſpecially where there are but 
few ; which. is generally the caſe where rabbits 
are moſt | plentiful, notwithſtanding the ſoil is ve- 
ry proper for moſt kinds of foreſt-trees; yet 
many gentlemen who have ſuch eſtates, neglect 
planting; for were they to do it, ſay they, it 
would be ſinking of money without reaping any 
profit from it in their age, and it fouls alſo leflen 
their yearly rents. 

The age a perſon may es to is no doubt very 
uncertain; yet the work of. planting. is not ſo 
dead a weight upon an eſtate as imagined. by 
many; for the money ſunk in the work, and 
other neceſſary care after, will not exceed eight | 
pounds per acre, including the expence of. incloſ- 
ing if wanted: and the rents of many large war- | 
rens that I know fit for planting upon, are not 
let for more than one ſhilling per acre; and if 
the kinds of trees be rightly adapted to che ſoil, 
the money ſunk in the work will be received at 
the end of twenty years, with compound intereſt, | 

and likewiſe the rents of the land. 55 * 
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As there are four thouſand eight hundred and 
forty yards of land in an acre, it may reaſonably 
be imagined that'as many trees' may grow upon 
it to the ſize of hop-poles ; but ſuppoſe there be 


only three thouſand large enough at the time of 


cutting, and they be only fold for three ſhillings 
a ſcore,” they will come to twenty-two pounds 
ten ſhillings, and that is nearly equal to the firſt 


per cent, and the rents of the land at one ſhilling 
a year; the expence of cutting may be paid by 
the bruſh-wood (for burning), and the ſmall poten 
for hedge-wood, hurdles, or many other uſes. 

At the firſt time of cutting there ought to be 
a hundred and fifty trees left upon each acre, of 
ſuch kinds that make large timber, though that 
is more than can thrive to a great ſize, yet they 
will be a ſhelter to each other, and they may be 


thinned as neceſſity requires, at each time of cut 


ting, and that may be in leſs than twenty years; 


and every time will be more profitable than the 


remaining upon each; acre to make timber, with- 
out injuring the and when they are come 
to a ſize fit for mi timber; then each time of 
cutting will be ſtill more valuable than before, 
when there were only poles. 

1 imagine it will be ſaid, there are but few 
woods which produce three thouſand poles on an 
acre ; and I know they do not where there are 


firſt; beſides, Sa be ten trees, at leaſt, 


many haſles or thorns growing; but I do not 


propoſe that either of thoſe are to be planted, or 
d to grow, as I ſhall more fully ſhew under 
the head of planting and improving woods. I 
know there are ſome warreners who endeavour 
to make either their landlord, or his agent, be- 
lieve that not any ſort of tree will grow large 
enough for ſhip- timber, upon their poor dry land 
(as they call it), nor even fit for hop - poles N 
EN] 4 ö | 1 
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if ſuch ſelfiſh inſinuations prevail; and retard ſome 


timorous minds from. making improvements, I 


hope there are others who: cannot be ſo eaſily de- 
ceived; for in many parts of England there are 
large oaks growing upon dry ſands; and where 
there is a rock too near the ſurface for oaks to 


grow, yet there elms may be produced, ; which tor 
| ſome uſes are as valuable as the former... 


The poles moſt valuable for * are 
aſh, maple, or red fallow ; many of which are 
to be ſeen upon ſuch dry lands as thoſe: that war- 
rens are upon; as alſo firs, beach, birch, poplars, 
and many other forts- of: wood uſeful I | 


| fencing, and firing. 


|] have ſaid befors;: ry never bud = whole care 


of planting or making other improvements upon 


lands which had been warrens, but in the time 
of my apprenticeſhip at Belvoir, Caſtle; his Grace 
the Duke of Rutland eauſed part of one to be 
deſtroyed, and there are now growing upon it 


firs and oaks of forty feet in heighth, and many 


of them a foot in diameter, though not forty 
years of age; for the oaks were ſowed in the 


autumn 1724, and the greateſt part of the firs 


are but two years older. In that part of the land 
where the oaks proſper molt it is not fo looſe a 
ſand as the generality of warrens are; but the 
other part is very dry ſoil mixt with ſmall red 
ſtones, ene, there is not a ——_ Funn near the 

faces; - 

The firs. crows: ova well: upon the laſt 
* ſoil, and the oaks there àre more than 
thirty feet high ;- and whoever obſorves thoſe 


trees; muſt be convinced. that the like might be 
raiſed upon other warren- lands; for this was a 


de here rabbits actually made their burrows. 
Fhere are ſome Noblemen and Gentlemen have 


| e of ſtone to be built round their war- 


renb, hereby their rabbits are nn from 
feeding 
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feeding upon other perſons properties ; and this 
| toad 1s a piece of honeſty due to their neigh- 
bours ; there are ſome few others who have acted 
ſtill more laudably, I mean thoſe who have entire- 
ly deſtroyed their rabbits, and converted the lands 
Into farms, and likewiſe made ſmall tenements 
for labourers, and other uſeful working people, 
with plantations of uſeful wood upon the fame 
eſtates, viz. oak, elm, cheſnut, fir, aſh, ce. 
Such works are both profitable and publick ſpi- 
rited, for they not only improve the eſtates, but 
they add ſtrength to the nation, by creating em- 
ployment for a great number of honeſt and la- 
borious perſons, and thereby raiſing plenty of corn, 
and other neceſſaries for their ſupport. 
I hope many more Noblemen and Gentleme 
will follow ſuch examples ; for if the like method 
was followed in all plowable warrens, the number 
of uſeful people would be greatly increaſed, and 
likewiſe the quantity of timber. The deſtroying 


of open warrens would not only furniſh more 


neceſſaries of life and employment for perſons that 
are obliged to labour, but it would likewiſe create 
more diverſion for Noblemen and Gentlemen who 
take delight in the diverſton of hunting, either 
fox, or hare; there would alſo be more game for 
to ſhoot than at preſent. It is well known to 
ſportſmen, that warreners are enemies to foxes, 
for they deſtroy them of all ages, either by en- 
gines or poiſon ; for if a warrener's landlord diſ- 
charges him for ſetting traps, he will lay upon 
the warrens poiſon mixt with ſuch ingredients as 
a fox likes; and if the warreners find. where a 
bitch has littered they will be at the expence of 
digging out the cubs. 1 1 
As to hares, though they are not prejudicial to 
warreners, yet, as I have been credibly informed, 
they deſtroy great numbers of them, ſome by 
ſnares they ſet for rabbits, and others in their 
| C | | nets, 
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nets; for when a large tract of land is ſurround- 
ed with them, there are often ſeveral brace in- 
cloſed, and none ſuffered to live that can bu 
: caught 
TLiis not only the defirudtion of game that war- 
rens are the cauſe of, but they likewiie render the 
chace very hazardous; for many accidents have 
happened to gentlemen and their horſes, by gal- 
loping over rabbit-burrows ; the danger is much 
greater than the leaps required in hunting in an 
incloſed country, for both man and horſe are ap- 
prehenſive of a hedge or ditch before they come 
at them; but not ſo of the ſubterraneous caverns 
where rabbits burrow, mp the cover breaks in un- 
der a horſe. 

In hunting countries it would be. an a advantage 
to the farmers who live there, to erect bridle-gates 
in their fences, by this means the hedges would 
be leſs liable to be broke down, and there would 
be fewer leaps to the ſportſmen, which would ren- 
der it: more agreeable near the end of a long chace, 
when the ſirength of the horſe is greatly exhauſt- 


ed. | 
The increaſe of game for ſhooting would be 
pheaſants in the woods; and on the farms par- 
tridges and quails; beſides hares, which yield di- 
verſion ſeveral ways. | 
In all probability there would be an increaſe of 
fo much, as to make part of the feed for foxes, 
by which they would be leſs ravenous amonglt 
the farmers lambs and poultry. | - 
It may reaſonably be ſuppoſed there mauld be 
fewer foxes bred, if there was not any killed by 
warreners, for too great a number ſpoils the di- 
verſion; and Gentlemen would, to prevent it, 
hunt later in the ſpring, imagining that none 
would be poiſoned, for that reaſon would rather 


chooſe to have a ſmall number of healthy ones 
than 
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than a greater, rendered weak by poiſon (as ſome 
are when they have taken too little to kill them), 

for one of the former will make more running 

than three of the latter. 

The expence of incloſing and une of farm- 

houſes upon warren-lands would not be the ſame 


in all places, for in different ſituations the prices 
of materials for building, as well as workmanſhip, 


are various ; but then the value of the land when 


incloſed, would be in the ſame proportion; and | 


according to the quality of the ſoil, or the place 
where it was, lands which lay near any city, road, 


navigable river, or towns of great trade, would | 


be more valuable than thoſe differently ſituated. 

I will ſhew the expence, and profits, which 
would ariſe by incloſing ſome warrens with which 
I am acquainted, about one hundred and thirty 
miles north of London ; and for the EXPENCE 
mentioned, I would undertake the work : and 
would likewiſe provide undeniable tenants to take 
the land at the rents I ſhall propoſe. _. 

To make an eſtimate, I will only ſuppoſe five 
hundred acres to be incloſed from an open war- 
ren, and divided into plots of the following. ſizes, 


VIZ. | 
Plots A. R 4A 

2 of 100 — — each 200 — — 

2 of 50 — — 100 — — 

2 of 40, — — 8 — — 

2 of go — — bo — — 

2 of 20 — — 40 === 

2 of 10 — — 20 == 

„„ „„ Acres 500 


I think the! ſane thus 4488 will be ebnvent⸗ 


ent enough, admit there be planted round all the 
C | ſeveral 


RESORTS IS Ä 
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ſevetal plots, either white -thorns, hollies, horn- 
beam, or maples, for growing fences, with others 
on Lach ſide, that are ſufficient to guard them from 
being injured by any ſort. of animal, except deer, 
ats, or rabbits ; for no other fence can turn 
chern but walls of brick or ſtone; and either of 
thoſe are a much greater expence than I am cal- 
culatins for. The fences that I propoſe to make 
are much cheaper, and with ſome repairs, will 
preſerve the quick nine or ten years, which will be 
as long as is neceſſary; for before the end of that 
time, if the hedges be properly managed, they 
may be plaſh't and become fences without any o- 
thers. In high ſituations there is generally a ſcar- 
city of water; and to make good that deficiency, 
I propofe to have wells ſunk at the angles of the 
plots, in ſuch manner that the cattle in four of 
them ſhall be fupplied from one well. The next 
things wanting upon the farm is a houſe of four 
rooms on a floor, with a barn, ſtable, dove-houſe, 
and other convenient out- buildings, with a garden 
and an orchard, fit for a farming tenant: the ex- 
pence of the whole I will place below, at the high- 
eſt rates they can poſſibly come to. ans os 
5 | e J. J. d. 
To ſurveying, plotting, fencing, . 
and planting hedges - - - } 7 
To the repairs of the fehces, | 
and care of the hedges, ten 
—_— - 
To ſinking of four wells, if want- 
ed, at 157, each - = = - © - 
To buildings, gardening, and or- MM 
3 chard making, ä 5 MS | OE 


c DO — 


Total expence L. 1110 — — 


Note, 
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Note, As to the extraordinary expence of build- 
8 ing houſes for labourers, and making ſmall inclo- 
ſures for their uſe; the intereſt of it may be raiſed 
to ten per Cent. by ſetting a higher rent upon thoſe | 
lands than on the larger farms. 

Admit a leaſe be granted for twenty-one years, 
the five hundred acres of land will be let for five 
ſnillings per acre, ſuppoſe. it pays tythes in kind; 
but if tythe free, or only the ſame as when a War- 
ren, it will then be let for more; but if the year- 
ly rent, after incloſing, be only five ſhillings, the 
| 8 will be one hundred and twenty-five pounds: 
and ſuppoſe-the former rent was one ſhilling. per 
acre (though it is not generally ſo much), the 
whole was but twenty-five, pounds; then conſe- 
quently there will be one hundred pounds a year 
for the intereſt of the money ſunk in the im- 
provements; and according to chis eſtimate, it is 
nine per Cent. but as I have charged the old rent, 
and the expence of the work yery high, I have 
great reaſon to believe the advanęed profits will pay 
ten per Cent. for I have charged the rents.of, the 
improvement at the loweſt I could poſſibly imagine 
they might be; but I will ſuppoſe a Gentleman 
that has an lte of this ſort was t call his. money 
in from intereſt, where it lay: at five per Cent. he 
5 much boner a extploy: it: for if there be $a 


4 % 


: hundred and twenty- ve, there SY be fixty-nine 
pounds ten ſhillings for the rent of the land; which 
is almoſt three times as much as it was let for when 
a Warren, 4 the account Randy, below. 


|, 
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b. profit of the eſtate. - 4 Gn 10 — 


+ > The old rent was no more than: 25 dats 
which is not much above one third of the annual 
profits, after the improvement is made, and the 
Intereſt of the money accounted for. I recollect 
one objection which may be made to this eſtimate, 
and that is, great part of the money will be ſunk 
in the improvement a year before the lands are 
charged with an advanced rent: this I allow to be 
true, ſince it would not be juſt for a tenant to pay 
any more than the old rent, before the land is in- 

cloſed, and the buildings finiſhed.” But there is a 

rofit belonging to the landlord of a warren, which 

* have omitted to mention; it is the breeding ſtock 
upon a warren, Which is the property of the land 

-owner ; and whenever a warrener enters upon a 

leaſe, or other eontract, he agrees to leave a cer- 

tain number of male and female rabbits, either 

in proportion to his number of acres, or to his 

rent; and as they: will not be of any uſe when the 

land ii is incloſed, they may be diſpoſed of to an ad- 

vantage equal to one year's intereſt of the money 
ſunk in the work doing. 

MWoie, The warrens I mean are che Jandlotds 
ſole property, and not ſuch as the farmers ſheep, 
&c. have a right to feed upon. Such gentlemen 
as like to employ ſervants, labourers, and horſes 
in tilling of lands, may make a greater advantage 
of warren-eſtates than that I have mentioned, if 

they improve them before they are let to farmers ; 
and how it is to be performed, I ſhall ſhew very 
plainly in it's proper place, with inſtances of the 


like nature, where it has been done by others. 
, What 
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What I have ſaid in regard to the expence of in- 
Gag, T imagine will be thought leſs than it can 
ſſibly be done for, or what ſome others have coſt 
before; but I declare, I am ſafe in my calculation, 
but do not pretend to do it upon old tilled lands, | 
but upon that which is covered with graſs. 
l am apprehenſive ſome of my readers will ob- 
| ſerve, there are warren-lands let for more per acre ' 
than what I have mentioned, I grant there are 
| ſuch; but they are thoſe whoſe foil is of a better 
quality, and there might be as great an improve- 
ment made in the rents of them, as I have Props; 
| ſed for the other. 
There are likewiſe plowahle warrens ; that do not 
bear more than eight pence an acre ; yet they may 
be made worth five ſhillings; and the expence. of 
the improvement not any more than the eſtimate 
I made for lands that are let for a fnilling. 
I have made: both obſervation and enquiry into 
the number of perſons employed by a maſter-war- 
rener the whole year, to preſerve his rabbits in the 
ſummer, and to kill them in the cuſtomary ſeaſon, 
which is the latter part of October, the months of 
November and December, and the beginning of 
January, when the greateſt ſlaughter is made, and 
conſequently the moſt hands required, which a- 
mount to three day-labourers for about twelve 
weeks, beſides a man-ſervant, who is alone ſuffi- 
cient the other three quarters of the year, on an 
open warren, of two thouſand acres of land, even 
where there is not any ſheep or other ſtock, but 
what is the property of the warrener only, or o- 
therwiſe under his care: but all warrens are not 
of an equal ſize, though the expence is generally 
in proportion to the quantity of land; for if a war- 
ren be leſs, and there be the former number of 
men employed in the ſeaſon, then the work is per- 
formed in leſs time. I will ſuppoſe the labourers in 
the ſeaſon of killing, to be equal to one the whole 
C4 1 95 you: 
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year, upon two thouſand acres of land ; now if 
this land is converted into four farms, there would 
then be four maſter- men, who would each of them 
require three men-ſervants, and three day-labour- 
ers to be conſtantly employed, beſides additional 
help in ſummer for hoeing of turneps, mowing, 
| reaping, and other neceſſary works. 
Hy the above eſtimate, there is an inequality in 
the number of men employed, on an equal quan- 
tity of land, and it may reaſonably be expect- 
ed that the labourers would be married men; 
then the farmers with their conſtant aſſiſtants, 
would be ſixteen times as many families as there 
are upon the warrens; and ſuppoſe a maſter- 
warrener to keep a maid- ſervant, each farmer muſt 
Keep two, which will be eight times as many maid- 
ſervants. 

I am not able to form any judgment of the 
number of acres of land that are ſtocked with 
rabbits in Great Britain; but I am of opinion 
there is in one county a hundred thouſand, excluſive 
of ſmall burrows in the incloſed grounds, which 
are for the particular uſe of the farmer in his own 
| family : ſuppoſe then that ten thouſand of thoſe 
acres. were converted into plantations, and the 
other ninety into farms of five hundred acres each; 

I ſhall ſhew the number of people which might 
reaſonably be expected to live upon the premiſes, 
and compare it with the number living upon the 
warren, ſuppoſing one maſter-warrener to every 
two thouſand acres of land, and the families of 
labourers, as well as of warreners and farmers, 
to conſiſt of four perſons one with another; though 
in all probability n would be more, excluſive 


of ſervants. 


Upon 
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pen the warrens. 


50 Maſters, and in each family four per- 
ſonçgs - Fe 


| 103 
50 Labourers, and in cath fai four 10 


| rſons - -- = =- = = = - 
Men-ſervants - - -' - - - 50 
Maik-fareine + = ef ion = te rn 
Total — 500 

| I The-in- | 

Upon the farms. cseEreaſe of 
| | AS. 

iu 

180 Maſters, and in each —_— 20 12525 
four perſon s ROY : 349 
540 Labourers, and in each h fly FH: Tt 
four. perſons = = = = $2160 1999 

_ Men-fervants - - = - 12 — 540 490 
Maid-ſervant | -  -- a 310 
Total — 3780 3280 


It may be objected by forme; that I have omit- 
ted mentioning many perſons the warrens cauſe to 
be employed, as hat- makers, coney-wool-cutters 
and the perſons that hawk and ſell rabbits ; bur 
I have conſidered all theſe, and am ſatisfied no 


fewer hats would be made, were the land incloſed; 


and as to the other employments, they are much 
leſs than would be required by the farmers for ex- 
traordinary help in ſummer. 

I imagine it will be obſerved by many of my 
readers, that there are much fewer warrens of 
two thouſand acres of land each, than there are 
of ſmaller ſizes, and therefore my calculation may 
be thought erroneous, as to the families upon the 
warren lands: : 1 muſt own, I think there are _ 

| maſter- 
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maſter-warreners than I have accounted for; but 
fappoſe the lands were turned” into farms, there 
would probably be ſome of them leſs than five 
hundred acres each; then conſequently there would 
be a greater number of farmers, and the increaſe 
of people would be in we ſame Proportion as | 


have ftated it. 
town, it is not every warren chat! is ſtocked with 


rabbits only, nor with ſuch ſtock as is the ſole 
property of the warreners, for there are many 
upon commons where ſheep and other cattle live 
upon in the ſummer, and they the property of 
other: farmers ; but my calculation of the num- 
ber of acres in a certain county (Lincolnſhire) is 
not hereby affected; for if the whole of thoſe 
commons were meaſured, the quantity of land 
would be found much greater than what I have 
mentioned; and, I verily believe, that were all 
the rabbits in the county confined to one hundred 
thouſand acres of land, there would not be any 
fewer ſheep, or other ſtock kept upon the com- 
mons than are at preſent; neither would there be 
a leſs number of perſons required to till the land 
khan I have accounted for, x. e the whole 
was made into farms.” 

Fhe number of ned required to cultivate 
the land in farms, would not be the whole in- 
creaſe that incloſure would: promote; for there would 
be many more required to make and repair all 
forts of utenſils for huſbandry and houſhold-furni- 
ture, and alſo artificers for building, and their 
elothing would likewiſe cauſe ane Does for _ 
others. | 

There are many other branches ok buſineſs in 
the nation that would be improved by the produce 
of the land; for it may reaſonably be expected, 
that every farmer would have various commodities 
to diſpoſe of at market, ſuch as horſes, ſheep, cows, 


veal, cheeſe, butter, &c. there would likewiſe be 
8 
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oxen, ſwine, ſheep, wool, and corn of all ſorts, 
which would yield food and WNT FARE to various 

rſons. 

I have great reaſon to believe too, that the corn 
which might poſſibly be raiſed upon the dry ſandy 
lands in the nation, would be found to be of ex- 
traordinary ſervice ; for if more of that ſort of 
land was tilled, the produce of each year would. 

be more equal than it ever has been-in my memo- 
ry ; and in all-probability the price would not be 
ſo great as it generally happens to be after an ex- 
cedſſive wet ſeaſon : for when the months of March, 
April, and May are extremely wet, there are ma- 
ny large tracts of land (as the fens, &c.) which 
lie covered - with water, and cannot be: ſowed ; 
yet in dry ſeaſons they produce large nen 
of corn. 
Tphere are other reaſons for a ſcarcity of corn 
after a wet ſpring, or ſummer ; for the greateſt 
part of the tillage in the kingdom being upon 


clay foils, which though not covered with water, 


yet in a wet ſeaſon they are rendered improper 
for moſt ſorts of grain at the ſeaſon for ſowing. 
eſpecially barley in the ſpring, and wheat in the 
autumn. An exceſſive wet ſummer is highly pre- 
judicial to the crops of barley upon clay lands, eſ- 
pecially if the ſeaſon was dry at the time of ſow- 
ing; the rain renders the ſoil too wet and cold for 
the roots of barley to proſper, as may be ſeen by 

the leaves being of a yellow colour; whereas in 
ſeaſons moderately dry they are of a dark green, 
and ſucceeded with thick ſtrong ſtems, and large 
ears upon them; but in a wet ſeaſon they general- 
ly produce ears quite the reverſe, and many of 
the roots die without any at all; and when this is 
the caſe, the crop is not more than half ſo. large 
as in a ſeaſon moderately dry, neither-.is the corn 
of ſo great value, as being of a ſmaller body, 
and leſs furniſhed with kernel. There are alſo 
many 
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many low ſituations, where the ſoil is not a ſtrong 
clay, but rather inclining to ſand or gravel; if 
water ſtands near the ſurface in ſuch places, the 
| crops will decay in the fame manner as thoſe upon 
clay; and in many parts of Great Britain there is 
much fowed that never comes to maturity, where 
he land is wet and c.. l 
There are not, however, always plentiful crops 
upon clay ground, though the land be dry at the 
time of ſowing, and the greateſt part of the ſum- 
mer be the ſame: For when there is a great quan- 
tity. of rain the latter part of April and a dry ſum- 
mer after, then it renders the ſurface ſo compact 
a body that the roots of corn cannot extend them- 
ſelves freely, ſo that the ſtems for want of ſupply 
of juices from the roots produce only a- {mall 
increaſe. | | PIN 
Such dry lands as moſt of the warrens are, 
whether ſand, gravel, or creach-land (Which has 
ſnelly ſtones near, and ſometimes upon the ſur- 
face), are much more likely to produce good 
crops in wet ſeaſons, than the former kinds are; 
for if ſandy lands, &c. have been properly tilled 
and manured in ſummer, though there may be 
large quantities of rain in the months. proper for 
ſowing, yet two dry days render them in good 
order for plowing and harrowing; neither is ſandy 
land, &. fo hable to become hard in a dry ſum- 
mer as clay is, though at the time of ſowing there 
had been much rain, which is very prejudicial to 
corn upon clay. Town a wet ſpring and ſummer 
is ſome diſadvantage to the crops upon ſandy, land, 
for then there is generally a great quantity of an- 
nual weeds ; but where Mr. Tull's excellent me- 
thod of horſe-hoeing is uſed they may readily be 
ag deſtroyed; other means might Le uſed which 


[| would be of ſervice (but not ſo effectual); and 

1.1 the inſtruments not ſo expenſive as the former; 
but notwithſtanding the weeds which may grow, 

! 5 „ 6 yet, 
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yet, in ſuch ſeaſons ſandy lands that are tolerably 
dry, have better crops pon them, than there are 
ayes cons 540 1 EI he poo 
? Froth every farm of * hundred acres of land 
(admit only one third of it to be tilled), it may 
reaſonably be expected one hundred quarters of 
corn would be diſpoſed of, beſides what may 
poſſibly be required by the farmers for their own 
uſe, and their labourers; and as in wet ſeaſons 
theſe lands generally produce the greateſt crops, 
ſo in all probability there would be each year an 
increaſe of corn in the kingdom. I have before ac- 
counted for ninety thouſand acres which might be 
converted into farms in one county, conſequently 
there would be in the whole eighteen thouſand 
quarters diſpoſed of at market annually, more 
than what there is at preſent, which if converted 
into bread and beer only, would be a reaſonable 
ſubſiſtance for the ſame number of people in the 
families of labourers or common tradeſmen ; and 
it would likewiſe cauſe employment for millers, 
malſters, bakers, &c. Or if part of it was made 
into ale, or otherwiſe diſtilled, it would make more 
buſineſs for thoſe who trade in ſuch commodities, 
beſides the carriage of them to the places of con- 
ſumption, would employ porters and carners, either 
by land or water. _ | 15 
The following are obſervations I have made on 
the prices of corn, and likewiſe of the ſeaſons, 
as to their being exceſſive wet or dry. 
In the year ſeventeen hundred and twenty-ſeven 
there was much rain in the ſummer, and in the 
year twenty-eight, the ſame in the months of 
March, April, May, June, and part of Auguſt; 
in this year wheat advanced in price, near four 
fhillings per buſhel, that is from four ſhillings to 
near eight; and barley rofe from two fhillings and 
three-pence'to four ſhillings, at which prices they 
continued almoſt the ſame, for the ſpace of a 
: year. 
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year. In twenty-nine the ſpring and ſummer were 
dry, and the enſuing winter corn was much cheap- 
er; wheat being ſold for little more than four ſhil- 
lings a buſhel, and barley for leſs than two and 
fix-pence. in the year forty-ſix the ſpring and 
ſummer were exceſſively dry, and the winter fol- 
low ing the moſt common price for barley was one 
ſhilling and four-pence the buſhel : I remember 
many inſtances of the. like ſort, but have not a 
particular account of the years they happened 
in, ſo mult omit mentioning any more, but of the 
year fifty-ſeven, when the price of corn was 
too well known by. many, efpecially. poor tradeſ- 
men and labourers, that work for ſmall wages: It 
muſt alſo be remembered by moſt people what great 
quantities of rain fell the preceding ſpring and 
fummer ; and in all the time of my memory I 
have known it a general obſervation, that in the 
year enſuing a wet ſummer corn was dear, and 
cheap after a tolerable dry year. | 5 
Theſe obſervations give me cauſe to imagine 
that there is much leſs dry ſand, gravel, or creach- 
land plowed, than of others; ; whereas, was there 
to be as much, or more of it, then in all proba- 
bility corn would never be exceſlively dear, for in 
wet ſeaſons the dry lands would produce the grea- 
teſt crops, and be an equivalent for the deficien- 
cies. upon clay, or other low grounds. Thanks 
be to Almighty God there is appearance of corn 
enough in the nation to ſerve the inhabitants till 
the new be reaped, which though a very promiſ- 
ing crop, yet the old is ſold exceſſively dear; the 
cauſe of which, I think, muſt be owing to the 
ſmail number of perſons who have it in poſſeſſion, 
moſt of whom are of the richer ſort of farmers; 
theſe, when they come to market, conſult toge- 
ther, ard determine either to ſell it at an extrava- 
gant price, or not at all; but if there were more 


dry anda converted into tillage, there would be a, 
greater 
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greater quantity of corn in the nation, notwith- 
ſtanding the wet ſeaſons which might poſſibly hap- 
n; the number of ſellers would be more, and 
conſequently leſs liable to enter into combinations; 
for in a great number ſome would refuſe to do it, 
as being contrary to the laws of the nation; and 
ſome others might poſſibly be obliged to ſell at rea- 
ſonable rates, for want of money to ſupply them 
with neceſſaries, and in all probability the poor 
would purchaſe their bread at a much eaſier rate 
than they do at preſent. | 8 
| There has lately been an inſtance of corn ſet- 
tling in price, which was occaſioned by a notion 
cConceived of there being likely to be a greater 
number of ſellers; for in March it was reported 
that two ſhips laden with corn from Spain were 
arrived at Briſtol, and ſeveral others expected, 
which occaſioned the price of corn to fall in moſt 
parts of the kingdom; but as there was not any 
foreign corn came into the North in the middle of 
April, the farmers who attended thoſe markets rai- 
ſed their corn to a greater price than before: It is 
the opinion of ſome, that the great quantities of 
corn ſent abroad is the cauſe of it's being ſo ex- 
ceſſiyely dear; but there is but little reaſon to ima- 
gine it proceeds from that at this time, for ever 
ſince the laſt harveſt, or ſome time before, the 
price has been too large for it to be lawfully ex- 
ported; and if any attempts have been made to 
do it, they muſt, many of them, be without 
ſucceſs, as our ports have been very ſtrictly obſer- 
The high price of corn affects much the greateſt 
part of the nation; nay, I may ſafely ſay, that 
there is not one perſon in a thouſand a gainer by 
it; for as numbers are ſufferers by it, even far- 
mers themſelves, in wet years, there are many 
tillers of land in the kingdom who have not only 
no corn to ſell, but are neceſſitated to buy * 
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what they uſe in their houſes for bread, beer, &e. 
alſo ſeed to ſow their land with. There are many 
others, who though they do not buy for their own 
uſe, yet are not gainers by the extraordinary price 
of corn; for as in dry years there are many far- 
mers can ſpare one half of what they grow, and 
in wet years they do not get more than three fifths 
of the quantity, then conſequently. they cannot 
have more than one fifth to ſell, and if it ſhould 
be ſold for double the price, yet it does not amount 
to ſo much money as one half a full crop would 
do at half the price; in wet ſeaſons too the harveſt 
is much more expenſive than in dry ones; the corn 
likewiſe takes more threſhing, being of a ſmaller 
body, and adhering cloſer to the ſtraw. There 
are many other diſadvantages which ariſe to the 
generality of farmers when corn is dear; thoſe 
_ who employ day-labourers muſt either give them 
more than the common wages to purchaſe the ſup- 
Ports;of nature, or elſe they become weak, and 
not able to perform a common day's work ; be- 
ſides the number of poor that are ſupported by a 
pariſh, generally increafes when corn is dear, this 
is conſequently more expence to the farmer, as the 
greateſt part of the poor rates in the country is 
paid by the farmers. I would not have it under- 
ſtood that I think all farmers are ſufferers by corn 
being dear, for I am ſenſible there are ſome that 
plow large quantities of dry fandy land who are 
gainers by it ; but theſe make a very ſmall part of 
the tillage-farmers in the kingdom ; the whole 
number of them are much fewer than thoſe per- 
ſons that now pay ſo very extravagantly for their 
bread ; and 1 verily believe, that thoſe farmers - 
who have now corn to ſell, and likewiſe thoſe that 
have for their own uſe only, are not one hundredth 
part of the nation; and if the price was lower 
there certainly muſt be many more gainers by it 
than there are at preſent ; alſo many poor err 
£ . - wou 
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would be much leſs ſufferers than they are, ſome 
of whom are too modeſt to be troubleſome to a 
pariſh, though almoſt periſhed with hunger, of 
which we have had ſeveral recent inſtances. | 

Great advantages would certainly ariſe from the 
ſheep which might be bred upon theſe lands after 
being incloſed ; they would undoubtedly be more 
healthy than many others in the nation. It is well 
known to many Gentlemen, and to all farmers, 
that a wet ſummer is the cauſe of great mortality 
in many of thoſe flocks which are kept upon low 
moiſt ground, be it either ſand or clay, if water 
continues a long time upon, or near the greateſt 
part of the ſurface, except it be upon the ſea 
coaſt, where the graſs is fo ſtrongly impregnated 
with ſalts, as to render the blood more florid, 
than it is in thoſe that feed amongſt freſh water, 
which is often the cauſe of the dropſy (common- 
ly called the rot in ſheep), of which great numbers 
die. I need not give any reaſons why they are 
more healthy in wet ſeaſons upon ſuch lands as 
warrens ; it is well known to every obſerver that 
ſuch ſheep have been found, whilft others near 
them in low grounds have died rotten. | 
Upon the generality of open warrens there are 
but few ſheep at any other time than ſummer, 

when graſs is the moſt plentiful , for at other times 
the greateſt part of them (if not the whole) are 
ſupported with hay, graſs, turneps, or cole, on 
other grounds; the natural ' graſs upon warrens 
being only. ſufficient for aged ſheep that are bar- 
ren; and even in the midſt of ſummer, when 

there is the greateſt plenty, the rabbits take the 

beſt, and the other will not make ſheep fat; nei- 
ther do any of them thrive to be large, or to 
produce fo much wool as they would do upon the 
fame land, if it was incloſed and properly cul- 
tivated, for then the graſs would make ſheep fat 

in ſummer, and either cole or turneps (with _ 

| er 
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der if required), would do the like in winter. In 
wet ſeaſons, the mutton on ſuch lands would 
be much preferable to a great deal of what is 
fed upon low grounds; there are many fat ſheep 
killed becauſe: they could not have lived three 
months, conſequently their fleſh cannot be ſo 
latable, nor ſo wholefome as that of healthy 
ſheep, which the dry ſandy land produces. I have 
before ſuppoſed one third part of a farm to be 


kept in tillage, the other to be flocked with cat- 


tle and ſheep, but there ought to be ſome part 
reſerved for fodder. 

The ſtock of ſheep upon a farm muft be of 
ſuch forts as a tenant judges proper, though I do 
imagine there would be both ewes, lambs, hogs, 
and weathers, of various ſorts“. 

Upon a farm of five hundred acres there may 
be kept one hundred ewes, and their offspring, 
till they be of ſuch age as is proper to feed them 

at: weathers of two or three ſheer are generally 
made fat, and ewes that the farmers diſlike to 
breed from ; in the whole may reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed fixty to be fold every year, which is forty 
Teſs than the number of breeding ewes, though 
very few of them would fail being with lamb, yet 


I ] allow the reft for caſualties in the whole flock, 


and killing for the farmers own uſe. 

After a great mortality in ſheep on other fans 
(in low fituations) the ewes would be fold to breed 
from, to repleniſh the flocks that were impaired, 
and even at as-great a price as though they were 


rt, which would be a _ advantage to the ſel- 
| ler, 


5 Ewes and 3 are well known; hogs are young _ 
either male or female, and are called ſo from half a year old, till 
they be clipt the firſt time, which is at the age of fifteen months; 
weathers are the males that are caſtrated, and after the firſt time 
of their being clipt are called ſheer-hogs ; after the ſecond clip- 
ping two a and after the oe: clipping three ſheer, 


ler, by. ſaving the turneps that they muſt other- 
wiſe have been fed upon. 


The number of ſheep I compute to be Apt 
upon each farm, is two hundred and fifty; from 


which there may reaſonably be expected five packs 
of wool ; and admit there was one hundred and 
eighty farms of the like ſize in the ſaid county, 


then the increaſe of wool would be nine hundred 


acks in a year; this additional quantity would 
be found of great advantage to the nation, and 
eſpecially immediately after a dearth amongſt ſheep 


upon low ſituations, as it ſometimes happens if 


there be exceſſive wet ſummers. 


The increaſe of wool would certainly cauſe 


more employment for perſons that manufacture it; 


but the number that ſuch a quantity would re- 


quire, I cannot aſcertain; nor am 1 able to make 


a calculation of the other advantages. that would 


ariſe to the nation more than what I have mention- 
ed, by the number of men to till the land ; but 
I am in hopes ſome better judge will make theſe 
hints more clear. 

The converting vlowable-warrets into farms of 
tillage, &c. would be an advantage even to the 
maſter-warreners, who would be able to ſupport 
themſelves and families i in a more peaceable man- 
ner than before, and with leſs hazard of their 
lives or health. For the buſineſs of a maſter- 


warrener requires him to be out of the houſe in 


the coldeſt of nights, elſe he is liable to be greatly 
impoſed upon, as many of them are indeed, 
though extremely diligent ; yet it would be more 
ſo if they were not upon the warrens in winter 

nights, Ge thoſe are the times for killing ; and 
there are more perſons employ themſelves that 
way, than thoſe who have a right to do it; and it 
often happens that the maſter-warreners, when 
Yep have greatly 5 2 by their own ſer- 
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vants, as well as thoſe that come from diſtant ha- 
bitations. 

The practice of rabbit-ſtealing is become much 
like that of ſmuggling, for in ſome parts of the 
kingdom ſuch numbers of them have been ſeen 
together, that the warreners have thought it too 
hazardous to attack them, though they were ac-. 
tually taking away their property. 
I have mentioned before, the cuſtom of war- 
reners killing any rabbits upon their own ground 
(without any regard to whoſe burrow they came 
from), and, as | have been informed, they ſome- 


times will do it upon a brother · warrener 8 too, if 


he does not ſtrictly attend his buſineſs of nights. 
Such a way of life muſt be not a little diſagreeable 
to every honeſt man ; and ſuch warrener would 
undoubtedly chooſe rather to rent a farm of tillage 
and grazing, whereby he might reſt quietly in his 
bed at proper times, and know his own property, 
and likewiſe enjoy more quiet of mind by hving 
peaceably with his neighbours. 

[ ſuppoſe it will be aſked how the additional 
number of people in the kingdom are to be ob- 
_ tained to rent the farms propoſed, and labourers 
to do the work. 

I own I do not imagine that the increaſe of 
houſes and people can all be obtained in one year, 
for both require time, and the building of houſes 
is the firſt ſtep neceſſary to be taken towards exe- 
cuting the plan; if they were increaſed the people 
would in courſe do the like; for there are many 
perſons prevented from marrying by want of habi- 
tations, and even of ſuch ſorts as are proper tenants 
for to rent the farms, and likewiſe others that 
would gladly become day-labourers. 

In many parts of the nation there are farmers 
ſons who are obliged to live in a ſingle ſtate with 
their parents, though deſirous to marry if they 
could have farms with habitations ſuitable for in- 

| VAC 
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creaſing families; ſuch tenants would as ſoon be 
met with as proper houſes could be wa for their 
reception. 

I have propoſed three times as many Mane for 
Z labourers as there are farms, and have great cauſe 

to imagine proper tenants could be met with for 
them, as there are great numbers of men and 
maid-ſervants in the ſervice. of farmers that would 
gladly marry if they could meet with ſmall houſes, 
with as much land to each as would ſupport a cow, 

or two, and a garden for potatoes, beans, &c. 
Such tenements as theſe ſhould be aczoining to me 

-propoſed farms. 

There are many young perſons for want of be- 
bitations in the country, who procure ſettlements 
in London, or ſome other cities or great towns; 

and in theſe there are but few children reared; 

even not one third ſo many as there are in the 

country, from an equal number of men and wo- 
men; thoſe born and brought up in villages have 
alio better conſtitutions than the former, and are 
the. propereſt for the plough or any other employ- 
ment that requires great ſtrength; we may like- 
viſe ſuppoſe that they make the beſt ſoldiers, there- 
fore Gentlemen in all reſpects do great ſervice to 
the nation who order ſuch ſmall houſes 10 an 
erected in the country. 

Such habitations would be found extremely; con- 
venient, the labourers would then be ſtationed 
near their daily employment, which would render 
them much abler to perform buſineſs, than if 
they had a couple of miles to walk each morning; 
as there are many obliged to do, where, their 
houſes are in one parithy and their work in 
beer 5 gba T5] 571 20 Jenan 

The e of c: cows. would likewiſe be of great 
ſervice to the families of day-labourers ; for milk 
in the country is the beſt food that ſuch children 
come at; it is not hawked about as in town, there- 


fore poor people are obliged to ſpend part of their 
„„ „fi 
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time ſeeking for it, and ſometimes cannot meet 
with any; but where a perſon has a cow of their 
own the children are fed to their ſatisfaction, and 
the mother may earn ſomerhing at home in the 
time ſhe muſt otherwiſe have ſpent in ſeeking milk 
at diſtant houſes.” FO i „ 2 

imagine it will be ſaid, that thoſe countries 
(where warrens moſt abound) would not produce 
young men enough of the ſort I have mentioned 
to make day-labourers' of; nevertheleſs enough 
could be had from other quarters, for in ſome 
parts of the nation there are more inhabitants 
than there is employment for, eſpecially in the 
north and weſt parts, many of whom go to ſeek 
for buſineſs in the ſouth and eaſt parts of the 
kingdom ; ſuch labourers would undoubtedly be 
glad to rent habitations in thoſe places where they 
could have conſtant employment, and the com- 
mon neceſſaries of life at a ſmall expence : this 
they could do by keeping of cows, and having 
lands to grow potatoes, beans, &c. as is propoſed 
to he adjoining to each of the ſmalleſt houſes. 
What l have ſaid, chiefly relates to dry ſandy 
land, which the generality of warrens are upon; 
but there are large tracts of other kinds of ſoils 
which remain perpetual commons, without either 
rabbits or deer ing wha them; many of thoſe 
would produce both good corn and timber, though 
there is neither upon them at preſent, nor by the 
appearance of the ſurface have they been tilled 


ſince the deluge. £7 * ; 
I have before explained the different forts of 
commons; on ſome the number of cattle are li- 
mitted, and on others not, theſe latter are in 
general of the leaſt advantage to the proprietors; 
for many of the richeſt ſtrive to ingroſs the | pry 
by putting upon them great numbers of cattle, 
| which is a certain diſadvantage to their poor neigh- 
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lens and ſometimes the ſame to themſelves ; 
fot where there are many upon a tract of land, or 

over - ſtocked as we call it, they are more liable to 
die than if there was fewer; and a mortality in 
them is a gteat loſs to their owners. 

Where land has too many ſheep upon it, they 
are not only liable to die ſoon after a wet ſummer, 
but alſo in dry ſeaſons they neither produce much 
wool nor become ſo valuable as others, as being of 
a much leſs ſize; and on many unſtinted commons, 
both young horſes and horned cattle meet the ſame 
fate of being ſtatved, ſo that they are hut of little 
value; neither do cows or full grown horſes, bred 
on ſuch commons, yield much profit to their 
owners; for the former give but little milk, and 
the latter are unable to perform much buſineſs, 

or if mares that ſuckle foles, their offspring is ge- 
| — 

In winters 8 EY continual froſt, where 
the land®%is deeply covered with ſnow, there ge- 
nerally are great numbers of cattle ſtarved to death 
for want ol fodder ;. for many who have much 
cattle. upon commons . poſlefs but little land as 
private property, therefore cannot ſupport them, 
neither are they ſold for much hon there is a 
great ſcarity of hay. | , - 

In pariſhes which have large commons belong- 
ing to them, the number of poor generally in- 
creaſes by hard winters; for many :ftnall tenants 
{ink their fabſtance in ſheep, or other cattle, and 
when they die they have loſt their all; of ſuch 
men who meet with thoſe misfortunes, there: -Ure 
but few: who take to hard labour after, as having 
before been only accuſtomed to Watch their ſheep, 


ec. which is not hard work, therefore they 


cannot ſupport their families after, but become _ 
an expence to the pariſh; and it is a general 
obſervation in the country, that the poors rates 


are higheſt where the largeſt commons are. 
24 | The 
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The lands I mentioned might certainly be better 
employed; but I do not-wiſh to have any of the 
leaft proprietors deprived of keeping cows, or any 
other ſtock that they have, for I think that every 
one ought to have their proportionable ſhare of 
land allowed them, which would be more advan- 
tageous to every one than their mixt property. in 
the whole. 

Where lands are incloſed then each poſſeſſor 
| has it in his power to make uſe of it as he thinks 
proper; and many of them would undoubtedly 
get both hay and corn, by which they would 

have fodder for their cattle | in _— «na bread for 
their families. 

There ' are other very old commons. (if. not co- 
vered with water) would produce grain of ſome 
kind or other, and by proper tilling the land might 
be made better for paltyrage after, or or the pro- 
duction of fodder. - 

Or if the poſleſſors did not chuſe to plow, they 5 
might make many other improvements after in- 
cloſing, that are not done upon commons, and 
likewiſe keep ſuch ſtock as they liked, and would 
alſo have it in their power to get fodder for their 
ſupport in winter, with hedges for ſhelter, as is 
not upon many commons; though perhaps ſome 
| Perſons could not keep fo much cattle in ſummer 

as they did before, yet if they were better in qua- 
lity, the value would be greater than a larger 
number of ſtarved ones that lived upon the pro- 
duct of the common only, where it is too full of 
_ cattle. 

The incloſing of every fort of common would 
not promote ſo great an increaſe of people, in pro- 
portion to the quantity of land, as thoſe that have 

warrens upon them; though were large tracts of 
land to be made dry, that are now under water, 
there would vw em Ph ment, and common ne- 

RE ceſſaries 
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ceſſaries for many more than there now is; and 


were dry commons to be incloſed, then in all pro- 
bability there would be more corn growed i in thoſe 


lordſhips, which would require people to carry on 
the buſineſs of plowing, mowing, reaping, thraſh- 
ing, and many other works of huſbandry ; ; me- 
chanicks would likewiſe be wanted to make and 
| repair all kinds of utenſils that ſuch buſineſs re- 

quires; and by improving the land, the production 
of wool would be much greater than before, 
which would make employment for people in va- 
rious parts of the nation; the corn that would be 


ſold for malting, would in ſome meaſure create 


work, though not ſo much as the laſt mentioned 
article; and if the increaſe of people was but 
| ſmall in ſome pariſhes, | after the incloſing of 
commons, yet in the whole nation it would make 
a conſiderable addition, both of men and corn; 


and undoubtedly there would be plantations made 


by many of the land owners. 

Commons are of various ſorts of land, therefore 
I cannot make an exact eſtimate, either of the 
expence or profits that would ariſe by the improve- 
ment; yet I have ſome reaſon to believe that the 
work would coſt leſs, and the advantages be greater 
than thoſe ariſing from lands that were warrens, 
only (admit their qualities were equal), far wen 
I have made a calculation before. 


Where there are no rabbits, or they are only part a 


of the ſtock, there will be fewer additional houſes 
required than on ſuch lands as are warrens only; 
the expence will conſequently. be leſs in making 


the improvement; and as to the incloſing, it can- 


not be much different from the former, admit the 
ſoil be the ſame, and the plots of equal ſizes with 
the former; though if they were much leſs, and 
the en OE; aye wad he the ae let, 
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and for 4 greater price, in proportion to their 
quantities; as being ſheltered by the hedges 
they are better for cattle, and the propereſt for 
ſmall tenants, of whom there is the greateſt 
number; and they generally give the beſt price 
for ſuch quantities 0 land as e abilities can 
ſtock. 
Theſe kinds of: commons are not in Arb | 
eſteem by the proprietors, for | have heard ſeveral 
of them ſay, their being ſtocked in an irregular 
manner rendered them of little uſe : neither do 
they bear much rent, for the other parts of farms 
they belong to would be let for nearly as much 
alone as the whole are now; theſe ate my 
reuſons for thinking that the advantages by in- 
cloſing, would be greater here than on lands that 
are one ſhilling an acre, as thoſe warrens are that 
1 made the firſt calculation for. | 

There are other lands, if they were incloſe, 
wopld add more to the nations advantage than 
thoſe I have mentioned ; I mean ſome parts of 
the common fens, and others that are private pro- 
perties ; ſuch as are uninhabitable, by being fix. 

months covered with water, and ſometimes for 

rs in the ſame ſtate, and of little wie. 

There have been ſome lands ef 'the fame dert 5 
hid dry by engines, imbankations, &c. and by 
other 3 of induſtry have afterwards be. 
come as fertile as almoſt any in the nation (and 
none properer for raiſing oaks). The number of 
inhabitants are likewife increaſed greatly, even 
more than three perſons to each hundred acres - 
of land: this I had before accounted to be the 
additional number the warren-lands would em- 
ploy, were they to be cultivated. —_ 

In -fotne parts of the nation, by: peneral drains 
ing, the roads might be greatly improved, and 
their lengths contracted; old navigations might 


be made better, and new ones obtained; theſe 
Improve- 
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imprdvements tend much to the publick good, 


not only to travellers but to trade; fer all kinds 15 


of traffick might be more eaſily conveyed | from 
one part of the kingdom to another : it would 
alſo contribute much to the health of the inhabi- 
tants, for the fens at preſent, are ſtagnant Jakes, 
from which large fogs ariſe that have a diſagree- 


able ſmell, and unwholſome to thoſe that imbibe 


Mm part of them. 

improvements of this kind. by ſeparate drain- 
ings and imbankations, have been found of great 
advantage to the land- owners; but they might be 
much more ſo, if all the proprietors of ſuck lands 
were unanimous where the eſtates joined each! 
other; then the work would be done at a lefs 
expence, eſpecially where a general draining might 
be obtained without the charge of erecting and 
ſupporting of engines; and not only that, but 
the other work likewiſe would coſt leſs than the 
banking round of every lordſhip, or ſmaller tracks 
of land ſeparately. 

When attempts have been made for itictolinty 
of commons, or to join ata draining, ſuch ſchemes 
have often been oppoſed by ſome or other of ti 
_ proprietors ;' even when it Hs: plainly a ed to 
renfonable perſonss, that all would be gainirs by 
it, though perhaps all would not receive adv 
alike, Hor in proportion for their part of money ſunk 
in the work; for it is impoſſible to forma/phn'fo 
perfect; neither: can the moſt equirable propelitions 
imaginable pleaſe every orie. 

The inclofing of Cethmens ure often prevented 
by unreaſonable claims made among the propile- | 
tors; for ſome will pretend that every one has 


an equal right; and the little freeholders, or land- 


_ owners, demand an equal ſhare with the en 
or elſe they will not cofiſent to a diviſien. 
It muſt be owned that every one who has a 


ncht to a common, may put upon it what ſock 
they 
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they pleaſe, of the kinds it is adapted fot admit 
they be their own property; but that does not 
imply that all do receive advantages equal; they 
ſurely who have the moſt incloſed la lands (or othins 
that are private) have it in their power to make 
the greateſt benefit of the commons; for, as I 
before mentioned, in ſome winters, the cattle upon 
commons cannot live without fodder. 

It is a cuſtom with the greateſt ſtock- maſters 
to put large' numbers 'of horſes and. other cattle 
upon commons in ſummer and autumn; by this 
means they have an opportunity of ſaving much 
fodder in their private grounds, for their cattle 
in winter; this practice greatly diſtreſſes thoſe 
that have but little private ground; as there are 
many have not, but make their greateſt dependance 
upon the commons. 

This may by ſome be deemed a piece of bar- 
barity, thinking that the rich are robbing the 
poor; but as they pay the moſt to the church and 
| Poor-rates, it muſt be reaſonable that they ſhould 
have the greateſt benefit of the commons; and if 
the commons were to be incloſed, thoſe who are 
the higheſt charged in the pariſh books, have ſome 
reaſon to expect a ſhare of land in proportion; 
and the ſmalleſt contributors ought. to have their 
dividend by the ſame rule. - 
There are many commons which are e ſtocked 
4 a limited number of cattle, and not too many 
for the quantity of land; yet they might be made 
more advantageous than what they are; for as 
they have not been plowed. of a great number 
of years, thoſe that are of clay- ſoil the ſurface is 
become of ſo ſolid a body, that graſs does not proſ- 
per ſo well as though it was rendered more open 
by proper plowing. | Theſe lands would produce 
much better crops of corn than old tilled land; 
and the latter would produce better graſs if their 


ale TURE at 
ſzec were ſowed with the laſt crop of corn before 
laying down. | 
Sand-lands for want of plowing, generally pro- 
duce much moſs, and that is deſtructive to the 
beſt ſorts of graſs ; but they are capable of being 
improved by the ſame rules as the former, and 
would by tilling produce crops as profitable. 5 
Where ſtinted paſtures are in ſuch open lord- 
ſhips that are the greateſt part of them tillage, 
there might be as many cattle kept as before, 
where all the proprietors are condeſcending to a 
thing that tends to a general good; for if an equal 
quantity of old tillage was ſowed with ſuch graſs- 
ſeeds as are ſuitable to the foil, they would make a 
better paſture the firſt year after laying down, than 


the old one was, that had not been plowed of ſome _ 


ages. 
There are likewiſe ha tracts of lands annu- 
ally mowed, withour ever been grazed a whole 
year ; theſe are much leſs profitable than they 
might be made, for by pulverizing the ſoil, they 
would produce good crops of corn, and by laying. 
down judiciouſly, would be more valuable for hay 
than they were before plowing. | 
J have known improvements of theſe kinds, 
made in ſome few open lordſhips ; but in many 
others, deſigns of the like nature have been ob- 
ſtructed by a ſmall number of the proprietors not 
. conſenting ; and even ſometimes by only one 
perſon that would not comply. I own that the 
advantages which' might ariſe from the plowing 
of one ſmall common, would be but little to the 
nation in general, though many of ſuch im- 
provements would be perceptable; and there 
would certainly be a great number, if they could 
be done without the expence of an act of parlia- 
ment for each ſeparate common, or meadow ; but 
as works of this nature tend to a publick good, 
1 T hope 
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I hope ſomething will be thought of by the Le- 
iſlature, to enable perſons to execute deſigns 
Wen would be ſo beneficial to the nation. 
The great advantages which might. be ob- 
tained by drainings, incloſing of large commons, 
converting of warrens into farms, or improving 
of any other barren lands, are well known to 
many of the proprietors, who though well-wiſhers 
to the publick good, yet have undeniable reaſons 
for not entering upon ſuch works; ſome only en- 
| Joy their eſtar 12 7 1 the life of their wife (be- 
ing the jointure made by a former huſband), and 
at her death it returns 5 another family, not re, 
lated to the immediate poſſeſſor; and moſt men 
refuſe to ſink money upon ſuch titles, deeming it 
a robbery of their heirs. There are other eſtates 
which deſcend from the father to his eldeſt ſon; 
where there is a number of children in the ſame 
family who haye no ſhare in the eſtate depending, 
the improvement of it would make odds in their 
fortunes, by ſinking money upon thoſe lands 
which muſt become the property of one child 
only. There are other eſtates which belong to 
minors, whoſe truſtees have no authority to join 
in drainings, or to enter upon any other expen- 
ſive improyement; theſe reſtraints greatly hinder 
many uſeful improvements which might be made 
in the nation: and was every poſſeſſor of ſuch 
lands enabled to mortgage them, for the money 
the work would coſt, there would in a few years 
be a viſible increaſe of people, corn, wool, and 
Plantations, _ which - would be timber in future 
ages. 
Were eſtates to be mortgaged, and che annual 
profits greater after, t than before, then there could 
not be any juſt cauſe for ſucceeding heirs to 
blame the former proprietors : before the e 
gaging of ſuch lands, there 5 Row to be . — 
ſechrity given, that the money ſhould be * 
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to their improvement; and the method propoſed 
for doing it ought to be deemed a reaſonable 
one, by proper perſons appointed to make en- 
uiry. 

, There are old incloſures which might be im- 
proved to the advantage of both landlords and 
tenants, and would likewiſe add to the wealth of 
the nation, by the corn they would produce if 
properly tilled ; and after that would be better 
paſturage for all kinds of cattle than before, 

I have already mentioned the benefits of kill- 
ing moſs, and pulverizing of clay ; but there are 
yet other advantages might be obtained in many 
incloſures, and that is, by laying their ſurfaces in a 
better poſition than they are at preſent. 

There are ſome lands, which by their appear- 


ance have never been plowed ; ſuch of them as 
are quite flat, the water occaſioned by rain or 


inow, reſides either upon the top, or near it in 
winter, which renders the foil too cold for ſheep 
or other cattle to live there ; likewiſe, the graſs 
they produce in ſummer is not of ſo good a fort 
as if the water was diſcharged from them quicker, 
which might be done by plowing the land into 


narrow ridges... 
There are others that have been plowed in 


| paſt ages, and are now in ridges, though too 


large; for on clay-ſoils the water ſtands betwixt 
each of them, as the furrows are lower than the 
ditches that ought to receive it; and ſome old 
lands have many large ant-hills that produce but 
very bad kinds of graſs, and prevent the mowing 
of the other that grows near them. In ſuch caſes, 
and many others, it is poſſible to make improve- 


ments by plowing ; and likewiſe on dry lands of 


any kind, when the water runs off too early, as 


it generally pes ds ſuch foils where the ridges 
Theſe 


are TOUR | too h 
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Theſe things are well known to many tenants 
who would gladly alter them, could they have the 
conſent of their landlords; but this is often de- 
nied, becauſe ſome lands have been rendered 
worſe than before, by plowing too often, and 
being ſowed with corn, without manuring or fal- 
lowing; this is often the caſe when lands are let 
at too high a rent, or not upon leaſe, for then 
ſuch tenants make as much profit as they can in 
a few years, and then give up their farms to the 
landlords who are then obliged either to lower 
the rents very conſiderably, or keep the land un- 
tenanted to their great diſadvantage. Examples 
of this ſort cauſe many gentlemen to deny their 
tenants the liberty of plowing any incloſure, at 
leaſt but a very ſmall part; I have known this 
reſolution to prove of ill conſequence to ſeveral 
landlords, for the tenants not being able to pay 
their rents, have actually been obliged to quit 
their farms (and ſome of them have become 
chargeable to the pariſh), then the landlords 
have occupied them till tired with loſs ; after 
they have granted new tenants leave to plow a rea- 
fonable part; and now they have their uſual rents 
well paid, and the people live in a reputable man- 
ner; and I know fome do the like upon advan- 
ced rents, when the hold their farms by leaſe ; 
for when a perſon is certain of his poſſeſſion for 
a number of years, he takes pleaſure to improve 
It. 8 1 
Improvements are ſeldom ſeen where the te- 
nant diſtruſts the honour of his landlord, and has 
not a leaſe of his farm; for when improvements 
have been made, and thofe who made them 
not allowed to enjoy them, this has detered others 
from the like, therefore leaſes are of general uſe; 
for a tenant thereby may be impowered to cul- 
tivate his farm, by which he will be more able 
(than before) to pay his rents: and the leaſes 
| * may 
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may be made ſo much in favour of the landlord, 
as to prevent their eſtates being injured, by too 


much plowing; and undoubtedly the nation will 


be improved. by an additional number of people. 
For when the quantity of tillage increaſes, ihe 
number of labourers does alſo in proportion; I 
know ſome villages wherein there have been 
houſes built for the reception of day-labourers, 
to promote their - increaſe. Theſe things were. 
done, where the greateſt part of the lordſhips had 
been graſs for many years (being old incloſures),. 
but now there is more of them tilled. 
I know there are many gentlemen. who have 
a notion, that incloſing of lands greatly leſſens 
the number of people ; but it is not that alone 
that does it, for in country places (where there is 
not any kind of manufactory carried on) the num- 
ber of people are in a proportion to the quan- 
tity of land tilled, be it either open fields, or in- 
cloſed; for | have known where the number of 
inhabitants greatly increaſed after incloſing, and 
likewiſe where they decreaſed in villages, though 
their fields remained open. | 

I will ſhew the cauſe of boeks and the good 
effect that attends the one, and the ill conſe- 
quences that the other is liable to. One of the 
villages that I know where the people increaſed 
after incloſing, is upon an eſtate that was improved 
by a worthy gentleman who is now , dead. 
The lordſhip. contains more than three thouſand 
nine hundred acres of land, and there was but 
very little incloſure in the whole; it is of various 
ſorts, and part of it very good, even before the 
late improvement. The whole lordſhip, .about 
thirty years ſince, was let for only three hundred 
and thirty pounds a year to two tenants, who. both 
broke, and the gentleman. was a great loſer by 
them. This g ave the eſtate ſuch an ill character, 


n 1 could not be let; and. indeed there are 
| E — 
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but few tenants able to provide ſtock for ſuch 
large quantities of land; this cauſed the gentle- 
man to buy ftock, and direct the management 
of the land himſelf, though he was unacquainted 
with the bufinefs before this happened; but being 
a perſon of great acuteneſs, he by ſtrict applica- 
tion obtained an excellent knowledge in agricul- 
ture, and ſoon diſcovered the diſadvantages that 
attended his eſtate. One amongſt the reſt was, 


the want of more and better hedges, to divide 


the land into ſmaller plots, and to preſerve the 
corn, or turneps, from the cattle; for the cuſtom 
hitherto had been, to have all kinds of ſtock to 
graze in one piece of land, which was very e- 
tenſwe, with bad fences on the boundaries, 
through which the cattle eaſily paſſed, and eſ- 
pecially the rabbits that were amongſt them; but 


| 2 theſe he banifhed from many parts of the lord- 


ſhip, and only ſuffered them to remain upon a 
ſmall part of it, for a few years. The parts adap- 
ted for tillage he cauſed to be well plowed, and 
foon began to divide the land into leſs parts, by 
ſetting of quick, and fences to guard it. But 
there being then but few labourers living in the 
village, he was obliged to hire men from diſtant 
parts to do his work, as well as horſes and plow- 
men, for he endeavoured to have all his work 
done in the beſt manner, and at proper ſeaſons : 
by fach methods he acquired good crops of corn, 
turneps, and rape, by this kind of management, 
and by laying down with proper graſs- ſeeds, the 
eſtate came into good repute in a few years, and 
he was ſolicited to let parts of it for farms, to which 
be conſented, as ſoon as he could get houſes 
built for ſuch tenants, and the: labourers they 
| teguired. 
The eſtate is now let fot near a thotfnd 
pounds a year (excluſive of ſome lantations), - 
and the tenants pay then rents well, notwith- 
c © A 
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1 ſome of them bought part of their firſt 
Rock on truſt of their landlord ; but this is paid, 
and every one now lives in a plentiful manner; 
their welfare was a pleaſure to the gentleman (When 
alive), and it is now the ſame to his children, who 
are deſirous to make er and ſee their 
.tenants proſper; 
1 am not certain of the private advantages foi 
thei improvement, but have Heard that it paid much 
more than common intereſt; however, ſince the 
incloſing there are more than tripple the number 
of inhabitants. There are villages in the fame 
county too, wherein there are much fewer inhabi- 
tants than I have known, notwithſtanding the fields 
are not incloſed. A few years ſince they were 
rented by many ſmall farmers, who made plowing 
the greateſt part of their employment; by that 
they got crops of corn, &. to ſupport their fami- 
lies, and pay rents, &c. but now moſt of the 
houſes are down, and each lordſhip is let to one 
perſon only; and ſuch large tenants very rarely 
plow ſo great a quantity in proportion to their rents, 
as the leſſer ones do, who make their greateſt: de- 
pendance upon their tillage ; and it is the (ame in 
other places where farms are large; and but little 
of them plowed, for there the inhabirants ae the 
feweſt. F 

1 have heard two reaſobs aſigned for ioducing 
the number of houſes; one is to leſſen the ex- 
pence of repairs, and the other to prevent there 
being too great a number of poor; but ſuch de- 
 bgns have not always the deſired effect; ſomge- 
times a great tenant fails, and the landloert: loſes 
by him, or if he be tired of the farm gives it up; 
then tlie landlord, perhaps, cannot meet with an- 
ther to take the hole; but muſt either keep it, 
or. elſe divide it into lefs parcels] and build houſes 
accordingly! ; in any of theſe caſes, if labourers 


a required, it. nll be an extraordinary n, 
E 2 I 
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if they come from diſtant places, even though it 
be but two or three miles; for a man that walks 

fo far every morning and evening. cannot be ex- 
pected to do as much work as if he lived near it; 
yet he expects a greater price for what he under- 
takes by the lump ; and if the habitations of the 
labourers be at a greater diſtance, 'they will aſk 
ſtill the more, for a poor man cannot live fo cheap 
from home as with his family, therefore he will not 
go far to work without extraordinary wages. There 
is another inconvenience which attends the farmer 
who has his labourers too ſeek in diſtant pariſhes, 
he cannot always have them when he wants them; 
this is a loſs, and many times a great one, if it 
happens in harveſt; whereas, if his labourers have 
habitations in the neighbourhood, they are ready 
at the maſter's call, and if more than common 
earlineſs be required, they may be eaſily acquaint- 
ed with it; therefore houſes in every lordſhip, for 
as many labourers as can be conſtantly employed, 
may be deemed neceſſary, though I muſt allow, 
this may be the cauſe of ſome poor, yet the ex- 
pence of them to the farmers cannot poſſibly be 
more than the money ſaved by having their work- 
men live near them. 

The work is certainly chen done whers: the 

greateſt number of labouring-families reſide, and 

it is evident that the uſeful ones contribute to the 
ſupport of others not nn of mint nning them- 
aps... 
1 doubt not but it vill be e by we of 
my readers, that in many pariſhes there are more 
labourers, than there is conſtant employment for; 
in ſome places I know it is ſo; but the caſe is the 
reverſe throughout the nation in, general; for in 
many parts the want of men to tilb the land, cauſes 
many large tracts to remain almoſt uſeleſs, which _ 
otherwiſe might be improved ſo much as to pro- 


duce: beth. timber, bann, and wool, with many o- 
ther 


— 
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ther valuable commodities z therefore: the want of 
fmall habitations in the country is a loſs to the na- 
tion, and he that builds them (where wanted) does 
a public good; but was every gentleman (that has 
it in his power) to leſſen the number, the nation 
would become diſtreſſed for want of corn, and 
there would be fewer young men to mp our ene- 
mies in caſe of ae wr | 7 


oP; A R T the Second, 


Shewing the v various ths of Aid g and S | 
barren lands, and how to make fences (to guard | 

_ the young hedges ),-at an expence not half ſo much 
as the common methods are. A method alſo pre- 
paring barren. ſoil before the Planting of young 
Hedges, by which they will grow as luxuriantly as 
on Ys e art ee the mf Fa | 


Gunze ING is the firſt ching ben to- 
wards dividing or incloſing of large tracis of 
land; obſervations ſhould be made of the hills and 
valleys, and the ſprings, or where there are ach 
ſigns of water being eaſily obtained, all which 
ſnould be laid down in the map *: by this means, 
the plots intended may be laid out in ſuch manner, 
that all of them ſhall have the advantage of water; 
and where there is a neceſlity of linking of wells, 
it may be done fo that one of them ſhall ſerve 
four fields, by having a large ciſtern placed in each 
of them; admit the \ well be made at a Point where 


the fields join. | CI TOTES 


700 Where bit are N or wild mint growing, there PR 
rally is water near the ſurface. 
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The next thing neceſſary to be thought of, is the 
fences to divide the lands, and how to guard the 


growing hedges after planting, that they ſhall not 


2 by any kind of cattle, this is the grea- 
teſt expence that attends incloſing, and it ought 
to be conſidered what materials, for that purpoſe, 
are eaſieſt to. come at, for the cheapeſt will un- 
doubtedly be moſt agreeable. 

I ſhall here mention various methods that 8 
obſerved, with the expe : ning them, and. 
likewiſe give my £5 Ta a of the effect of each ; 
but the expence of work heing double in ſome 
parts of the nation to what it is in others, the 
charge of incloſing is therefore various ; and this 


not only by the price of the labour, but by the 
- Prime coft of the materials, and the” Karre of 


them. 
Where ſtones are eaſy to be dem at, I have 


known dry walls made of them; and if they be 


four feet and a half high, are a proper fence. a- 
gainſt horſes, horned eattle, hogs, or ſheep; and 
when properly built, will ſtand with very Fe re- 
pairs till the hedges (if well planted) be a fence ; 
and then the . if it be of a right fort, — 
be burnt for lime to improve the land with. 

The cheapeſt that I have known this ſort of work. 
done for, is eight-pence a yard in length, takin 
up the ſtones in the quarry, and building the ng | 
but the expence of carriage is. according to the 
diſtance, and cannot be accounted for in all places, 
though this work is ſeldom done where ſtones are 
at a great diſtance. 

Upon good land, to prevent LEY of it being 3 
waſted, I have known poſts and rails, the guar 
fencing with a ſmall ditch, and where there are 
three rails to each poſt, the expence is nearly equal 
with the former. 

Sometimes large ditches are made, and a high 


bank raiſed, at. the top. of which NB. a e PROT 
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ed, and in the ſide of the bank are ſlight fleaks 
drove in, fomewhat leaning over the ditch; this 
ſort of fencing, with ſome little repairs, I have 

obſerved to anſwer the purpoſe it was intended 
for, and is cheaper than either of che former; for 
where there is not a rock near the ſurface, a ditch 
of four feet wide in the top, and two feet deep, 
may be made for three farthings a yard in length; 
and hurdles made of hazles or fleaks, with three flats 
to each, will come to little more than three-pence 
a yard, which makes the whole ne * each 
yard about four - pence. 

In low and level fituations, ditches are + made 
eight feet wide in the top, four feet in the bottom, 

and two feet deep; this work coſts two-pence a 
yard i in length in ſome countries, where the land 
is eafy to dig; theſe ditches generally have water 
in them, and are fences alone, without any quick 
growing upon their banks; but | think hedges 
are more ſhelter to cattle, and likewiſe to the 
young graſs in ſpring, when there generally are 
cold winds and frofts in the night, which are Wow | 
by prejudicial. - 
Where lands bear but ſmall rent (as the genie. 
tality of warreris do), there are walls made of the 
foil, which will ſtand nine or ten Years, with ſome 
ſmall repairs, . that are not very expenſive, there 
being nothing to be purchaſed but workrmanthip ; ; 
they are generally raiſed five feet high, and the ex- 
pence of the work is not more than three half- 
pence for each yard in length; and if a fmalt ditch 
is made by the ſides, to ſecure them from horned 
cattle, that may be done for a half penny, then 
the whole expence is but two-pence a yard; this 
fort of fencing is the cheapeſt, but it cannot be 
made where the land is tilled, or covered with furze 
or ling, for the turf is required to hold the earth 
together, As ſod-walls are only known in forne 


parts of the nation, I will deſcribe their ſhapes and 
| 4 the 


mentioned. 
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the manner of building them. The heighth of 


the walls I have mentioned before, and the breadth 


in the bottom is generally made two feet and a 
half, and at the top below the coping, about twen- 


ty inches broad; each fide ought-to batter equally 
alike. e 


At the place where the wall is to be built, the 
workmen extend a line by the ſide of it, and make 

a cut directly downwards with their ſpade, as deep 
as the ſoil or ſtaple of land will admit of; they 
then do the like, parallel to the firſt, at the di- 
ſtance of two feet and a half; and after the two 
lines are done, betwixt them cuts are made of the 


like depth, at right angles, from one line to the 
other, and about eight or nine inches apart, and 
the whole ſod is taken up with the ſpade as deep 


as the earth will adhere together, and then laid 
with the graſs downwards, with one of their ends 
to the other ſide of the firſt line that was made, 
and their whole length is the breadth of the wall 
at bottom; after this firſt courſe of the wall is laid, 
the end of the ſods are pared with a ſharp ſpade, 
in ſuch manner as to cauſe them to form a ſtreight 
line, and to batter equally on each ſide ſo much as 
to bring the wall. at the top to the breadth before- 


The ſods of the te 1 mentioned, in ſome ſoils, | 


are liable to break, or being too heavy for a man 


to lift with pleaſure, it is neceſſary to cut them in 


two before they are turned over, though they muſt 
be joined together as one ſod, in the place where 


they are laid for the wall; but it is judged by the 
workmen to be better to cut them obliquely, than 


_ ſquareas the end of a brick is: after the laying of 


each courſe of ſods, the upper part of them muſt 


be made even before another covering is laid on; 
and as broad as the top of the work is, the line muſt 
be ſet for to take up the next ſods by, though they 


may 
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. be cut in two before laying, for reaſons given 
before | 


In carrying on the wotk it muſt Aue be ob- 


ſerved, that the joints are not directly over each 
other, for every one ought to be covered with 
whole ſods, in the ſame manner as a wall is made 


of bricks or ſtones; and the two courſes next the 


coping, ought not to be cut in two as the former, 
but ſhould be laid on their whole length, directly 
acroſs the wall, to bind the others tight to each 
other; and after that a coping- ſod muſt be laid 

on with the graſs uppermoſt, and project on each 


fide about three inches; and if at any time the 


coping happens to be broke it ought to be im- 
mediately repaired, or otherwiſe the wet will greatly 
impair the wall, e if the foil be clay or 
ſtrong loam. 

If turf is not to be got at the aloe where the 
wall i is intended, it may- be brought from diſtant 
places, and even then at a ſmaller expence than 
ſtene. 

The taking of ſods to build wall Teil greatly 
impoveriſh the ſoil and render the ſurface (from 
whence it was taken) very poor; but it will re- 
cover, and become as good as any part of the 


fields in two or three years; for by plowing and 
harrowing, foil will be brought there; and the 
cattle, for ſake of ſhelter, will chooſe to lie near 


the walls, and their dung will be of great ſervice. 

I have before obſerved, that the hills and valleys 
ſhould be ſhewn in the draught, for the advantage 
of dividing the fields, ſo that every one may be 


ſerved with water; and that the hills and plan- 
tations may be laid in ſuch manner, as to make 


the incloſure more ornamental than the open 
field was; and if each tenant's houſe be near the 
centre of their farm, they will be more convenient, 
than if all the houſes ſtood near each other, as 

| _y do in villages. 


When 
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When the walls want repairs it is probable 
| the fields adjoining may be tilled, and cannot afford 
- turf for the purpoſe, therefore it will be neceſſary 
to leave three feet in breadth betwixt the wall and 
the land that is to be prepared for the hedges ; 
and if there be two walls, as it is requiſite there 
ſhould, the like muſt be by each of them; and 
the diſtance from one to the other ought not to 
be leſs than ſixteen feet; ten of it to be pre- 
pared for planting, and ditch ; for was it to be 
leſs, the roots of couch and pry, would be apt 
to run from the old land, and mix with the roots 
of the hedge, and be very prejudicial. 85 
| The turf uſed to build the walls with, muſt 
not be taken from the place where the quick 
is to be planted, for that. would render it . 
ticable to improve the ſoil by burning. 
To render the method of building walls, and 
planting hedges more intelligible, : have NO a 


| etch of it. 


A A A A The ions on the outſide of the walls | 
to preſerye them from horned cattle, they are 
to Res cg leaſt breadth in the Wende in 


1175 The Anda 50 the od walls. 

ER The tops of ditto.. 

DD The land left untilled for repair r ofthe walls 

E E A flope from the top of che bank. 18 

FF The top of the bank. 
GG The ſide of that bank wherein three. rows: of 
plants are ſet at a foot apart. 

H H A ditch of four feet broad, and two deep, | 
out of which earth is taken to raiſe the bank. | 

11 The firſt courſe of ſods a they are cut to 
build the wall With. | 

K The front of a ſod-wall wit the manner of 

the joints. 5 ee 


L MN Land reſtbalk't. | 1 
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If hedges of white-thorn, horn: beam, maple; 
or the like, be planted upon eng naturally 
barren; they wilt thrive but flowly ;; and that 
cauſes a great expence by 5 and likewiſe 
in repairing the guard. fences for a: long time bes 
fore they become fences. 

But if ſuch land be properly cukivated_ beides 
planting, the weeding will be over in two or three 
years, and the hedges able to defend e 
before the walls need much repairing. : 

Whilſt the land is preparing . planting, 
it requires a whole ſummer to do it in, which 
cauſes fome gentlemen to omit it, not chufing 
to loſe a year; but that need not be always the 
caſe, for as Lady-day is the moſt cuſtomary time 
that tenants quit their lands, if the landlord then 
enters upon them, with an intent to incloſe or 
divide, there is then a ſummer to come befote 
planting can be done, and the land may be pre- 
pared while the guard-fences are making. 

When plans are laid down for the: dividing of 
lands, the foil may be improved either before or 
after the building of the walls; admit: they be 
| placed: Ati Jes We wa and. ihe: rr left ou 
twixt them. 

On lands chadrith: with ling; Bains" ofs of ol: 

grafs; ſufficient improvements may be Ts by 

burning, and proper tlling ; ; and if they are pared. 
with 4 breaft-plough, it will have an excelent 
effect, for then there will be more earth burnt than; 
ik the land was broke: up: with a: horſe+ 
and fires made on, what the harrows wilt take out, 
as the roots and brauehes of ling, young ne r. 

e | 
Ly land that twin be panec with 4 breaſts. 

h is ſuch as is mixed with pebble; or other | 
1 near the ſurface; for eclies of them i pens? | 
the. 
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we inſtrument, which ought to be kept extremely 


- Fo improve ſuch land it ſhould be plowed in 
April or May, as thin as is poſſible to do it; and 
in ſuch manner as to lay one part of the ſurface, 
or graſs, upon the other; that is, by turning one 
half only, and the other to remain uncut, as the 
ſpaces L: M in the plate; N is the part plowed, 
and turned into two furrows, the one towards L. 
and the other to M, ſo as to join each other: 
by this the earth ſoon becomes dry, and the roots 
are eaſily taken out by harrowing, after plowing. 
This method in ſome countries, is called: reft- 
balking; and though only half of the land be 
turned over, yet the roots of 'graſs, and weeds 
are much ſooner killed than if all the land was 
plowed deep, as is practiſed by ſome people, 
who imagine that ſuch plowing ſooneſt deſtroys 
the roots of couch, or the like: this, however, 
is a miſtake; for by turning up much earth 
with them they keep moiſt and growing, except 
the land was trench- plowed eighteen inches deep, 
but that is very expenſive, and in ſome ſoils can- 
not be performed, where there is a rock near the 
ſurface or congealed pebbles. In the ſpace of 
twenty or thirty days after reſt⸗balking the land, 
the greateſt part of the graſs will be killed; then 
it ſnould be plowed, and likewiſe harrowed, two 
or three days afterwards, or any time earlier, if 
there be a probability of ſome of the roots being 
ſeparated from the earth; this work muſt be 
done every day in dry weather, till moſt of the 
roots be drawn out of the ſoil, and when they 
appear ſo dry as to burn, let them be laid in heaps, 
at four or five yards apart, and fire put to them 
in the evening; for in the open air they will burn 
beſt in nights, and ſhould then be attended, to 
keep the fire in till the whole be burnt : when 
the heaps are cool let them be ſpread all over the 

land 
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land that was plowed, not leaving any aſhes in 
places where the fires were. Ten or twelve days 
after the laſt time of harrowing, the land muſt 
be plowed again, then harrowed, and as much 
roots and other things as the harrows draw out, 
muſt be burnt arid ſpread as before ; this muſt be 
repeated three or four times before the end of 
Auguſt, in dry weather if poſſible. 'I. ſhould re- 
commend the plowing of it ſlanting, the ſecond 
time, if it could be done, as the lines upon the 
plan, betwixt O and LMN repreſent, and ob- 
ſerve to go not any deeper by plowing than it 
was at firſt taken up, till the roots of couch, and 
other weeds be killed; and when that is done, 
the deeper it is plowed the better, for that will in- 
creaſe the quantity of ſoil. 1 
The ſlant, or angle-plowing, may be very well 
done before the walls are built, but after there 
is ſcarcely room to turn a team of three horſes; 
but where the ploughman only uſes two horſes 
on a breaſt, and guides them by reins, then he 
will find room to turn, admit the walls are built. 
This method is much the beſt, for it cuts the 
ſods in long narrow pieces, that are eaſily broke 
by the harrows: and much ſooner becomes dry 
than if they were plowed, either in length, or di- 
rectly acroſs, the ſecond time; for by the one 
there would be ſods of a great length, and the 
whole bregdth of the furrow ; and the other me- 
thod of plowing would leave ſquare pieces that 
would not ſoon be pulverized by the harrows. - 
I have recommended the ſummer- months to 
plow and harrow the land in for the following 
reaſons: viz. by expoſing then the roots of pe- 
rennial weeds to the ſun and dry air, they will 
become dead, and many plants be killed that 
might poſſibly ariſe from ſeed, betwixt each Arad 
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of plowing and harrowing ; ' eſpecially if there had 
been furze or broom growing there before, for 
they generally ſhed large quantities of ſeed which 
never periſh before it grows; and when plants of 
either are ſuffered to live amongſt thorns, or any 
other young hedges, they weaken them very 
much: there are many annual weeds that would 

"ve killed by plowing in ſummer. / | 

But the like number of times plowing ind dr. 
towing, late in the autumn, in the winter or early 
in the ſpring, would not have the ſame effect 
of killing weeds ; for the ſeeds: before mentioned 
would not” become plants betwixt each time of 
plowing, but 'rernain as perfect as before, and be 
hable to grow in the enſuing ſummer. 

As to the roots of any kind of perennial weeds, 
there would not any more of them be deſtroyed 
than what the harrows might poſſibly take quite 
out of the ground, for if part of a root be in the 
earth, it will remain alive, and grow the next 
ſpring; for that reaſon the cutting of roots by 
plowing in winter increaſes the number of weeds, 
for the froſts will not kill them that are in the 


earth, though | ſome Tier, m Imagine it 


| would. | 
It hedges be; intendbd! here the lands are 


tilled, and have for ſome years been ſowed with 
corn, then plowing and harrowing in the ſummer 
is as neceſſary as though it was 'graſs3'and as 
there cannot be ſo much matter to burn as before, 
there oughit to be ſome proper manures laid 4 
on the land after the ſecond time of plowing; 
and by the next it will be mixed with the Gil 
If it be fand, gravel, or eregch, I would recom- 
mend a thin . of elay (if any is to be met 
with near); this will prevent the wet from de- 


ſeending too early from the roots; and after the 


laft time 0 e I recommend a thin Coreg 
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of any of the following ingredients, viz. pigeon's 
dung, lime in the ſtone, about twenty buſhels to 
each acre of land, decayed wood, ſaw-duſt, or 
ſoot, double the quantity ; but if none of theſe 
can be had, or perhaps at too dear a rate, then 
the land ought to be extremely well tilled in April, 


May, and June, and ſowed with turneps, and 


to be grazed with ſheep, whoſe excrements will 
make an improvement equal to the manures be- 
forementioned : I mean to have the whole field 
_ tilled, for one part cannot conveniently be done 
without the other; and the earlier the crop is eat 
off the land, the properer will the ſeaſon be for 
planting; if it could be done in November and 
December, it would be the beſt, as January and 
February are often attended with froſt: and it 
is not ſafe to plant white-thorns, maples, or horn- 
beam, later than the middle of March. 

This method of preparing land may be thought 
tedious and too expenſive; but I have raiſed good 
hedges by it in ten years, upon lands where 
hedges had been planted by the common me- 
thod, ae Youu Try and never beating a 
fence, 

After the land is prepered, hea next thing i is to 
provide plants, and if they be either white-thorn, 
maple, or horn- beam, I ſhould chuſe to have them 
as thick as a man's finger, whether taken out of 


woods or nurſeries ; and in the taking of them 


up, as little of the roots ſhould be cut off as poſſible, 
and kept from the air, which would dry and kill 
the ſmall ones that ought to be preſerved, 155 ey 

are the firſt that make new fibres? 
When the fide of the ditch is marked out next 
to the place where the bank is to be raiſed, then 
cut the plants about ſix inches from the roots, 
and if any of them be broke, cut the end ſmooth 
n A harp: Anise "Ou = not. I with any 
11:1075277 7 other 
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other part; when that is done, lay them a foot 
apart, with their upper ends even with the ſide 
of the ditch: then cover them with earth about 
eight or nine inches thick, make the top even, 
and the front battering, as the fide of the. ditch 
does below; that is to cauſe both ſides to meet 
in the bottom when it is two feet deep; the 
ſecond and third rows muſt be laid at the like 
diſtances from each other as the firſt, and oppoſite 
the middle of the ſpaces as in the plan. 9 8 

1 have not mentioned planting of oak, aſh, or 
elm i in the hedges : for any of them do hurt, and 
the roots of the two latter run ſo near the ſur- 
face as to prevent plowing. 

I have ſome reaſon to imagine, that planting 
on a fide of the bank will be thought improper, 
for I have heard it ſaid the plants ſtand too dry; 
but by experience | know the contrary, for though 
their tops are at the ſide of the bank, their roots 
are not, but are placed in ſuch a manner as they 
meet with moiſture and good earth, below where 
they deſcend into; I have ſeen them proſper 
well by this method, and much better than ſome 
near them, that were planted in a trench prepared 
for the purpoſe, about a foot deep and filled with 
good earth, nearly, though not quite ſo high. as 
the natural ſurface, without any kind of ditch by 
| theſide, and by that it was imagined the plants 
would receive more moiſture : below the made- 

earth there was only ſmall ftones mixed with a 
little ſand, and when the roots reached there, the. 

plants. did not thrive. 

In making of a ditch two feet deep (as I have 
before propoſed): poor earth, or ſtones at the bot- 
tom, will become the covering of thg laſt or up- 
rmoſt row of the plants, which will prevent 
their proſpering at firſt, but their roots in a little 
time will reach the better earth, and the plants 


grow as vigorouſly as the other, which is the 
advantage 
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of ff, good, FY for, the root s to 
The, 0 5 es 1 3 ye 5 after planting,” 5 


1 om Weeds, for fs 
Antenne the k Fad been tilled before, 

it is pollibſe there „may ſome come from Tee 
760 roots Rl 5d, thous much fewer yon” 5 
had not. n dry fand- -lands the hedge 

often Pf i in Alf and May, by a "haſty Þ 90 
19 Caterpillar that eats the, leaves, and young 


branches, this may be prevented by of crying. 


in e 4 their cells are,. that contair their 
eggs; th ey appear like *cobwebs. fixed to tlie 
branches : the beſt method, that I know, to, e on 
them, i 15 to Cut. the branches, off that they are 1 Nc 
and burn them; this is not, a great expenes, * * 
a man Will clean many zods 1 A day, Bt Put 
them into a bag tied before him, 195 he Haß | 
as many as wil make A ſmall 0 t 15 t. 1 
not ſafe 10 Fos them, K Hear te 5 el 


heir eggs ſhould kindle, the aterp SY 
Aae i the heds 205 feed N. 505 


It ma 255 ] x gel tha Why 
will be, grown pag 1987 e 5 
jack time, and, then eh NEW be p It Or 


as, lome call itz. Em Eos E,. 18 by 


N up cloſe by "the groun Ke? Wes i Slane q 
upper I Y 7 e ng, 
Cl cur. N 0 three a f Fab” Thoſe 0 


t 91 other, of fows s ſhould Have hi Ir tops 5 


at a fou r Tr from the ground, And At 
the 15 ben e 1 5 than fal through; "Hp will 
not only render them eaſy to lay, but the part 
below Will put. o it. a greater number of 1 on 
than if it had not been cut; the branch of the firl 
and. ſecond. rows muft be kid' between thoſe of th 


upper one, and ſo much ſlanting on. the fideof the . 


„ that their ends Will reach about ſix inches 
| 5 
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0 ef ina an the tine” of® the® per row; © thoſe 
1 Are laid muſt” be at equal d diſtinces' from or 


& one. "ſhall 'Bg bl ar the 5 e uf er row, 
Z 12 1 0 af the h eight, of three feet f om the 
at y lay 1 ge obliqt 1 on the ſide 
wk, "they, Bay vent ſheep creep ping between, 
and mak very thick hedges , for © 155 put out 
5 öl the layers, and alſo from. the 12 
| below th © ciits. ” 
the time ik work © is Goltig, the ede or 
ras that may poffibly grow upon the bank, ſhould 
3 53 05 up, nd the bottom of the ditch cleaned out, 
4 upor "the land, and not laid to the 
of the hedge for where that is done, 8 
15 he Encourages | "weeds and briers: pating the 
| 15 5 of the banks has a contrary e feet, for it 
5 5 918. 5 the. -weeds,” and increaſes the number 
_ 173 in the $i for Where there is a root 
11 Sh 108 of the 5 it will put 
ſer the white-th 10rn, m maple, or 
© be n 1 ever obſerve 1955 


cry en thei 2 } PRICEY | | 
Ar fe the offs 000 maples fon at other ſeaſons 
[8 75 Would part from th the wogh, and the „ 
pars eig ie: 
1” The guard: ile thould be e kept up for two 
years Fafter the, hedges are 'plaſhr, 7h were cattle 
Jo come; at them tlie firſt or ſecond years, they 
7 NY do as much hurt as though they were new 


Pla | 
1 Mie wa 4 one "Aifficutr; of- D meeting with 
0 5 se quantity of. white-thotn Plants, of the 
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-mely- 5 3 4 hs aa ale | 
growing upon the ſame oſtate : for then they ma 
be kept to, a proper ſize, and there will be les | 
hazard in planting them, than if - they, were 
brought from diſtant places; and the expence 
of keeping fmall plants clean from weeds in a 
nurſery, Will be much leſs, than if growing in 
the fie Ids to make hedges ;. e when they are 
planted large for that purpoſe, the expence 
of weeding would ſoon be ar an end, and like- 
wiſe; that of guard - fenees, wh en is; the wette 

exper: that attends. in. g. Hh, 
I don't: propoſe at preſent. to treat largely upon 
a nurſery, but only to mention the management =] 
of 3 few plants proper for; Keld-hedges; which 1 
might be bought ſmall ones. of ,nuxſery-men, 
and after: brought te the ſize. I propoſed they 
e to be, before e) | were. planted in the 
| 5. 119513 211171 A 11 Ren e 
The land for this pur ole ought to - be len 
as may be trenched Eighteen; inches deep, either 
with the ſpade or plough, without meeting with 
a rock; much pebble, or ſtrong clay; for the 
plants. wilb make much better roots in ſoil that 
a is tenderer; ſugh as black ſand, or any ſort of 
mixed earth that is not too ſtiff and” binding. 1 
The plew- trenching is much the cheapeſt, yet 
1 don't recommend it before ſpade- work, for- I 
could never ſee it ſo well done: as the ſurface 
ſometimes is drove in heaps' by the firſt plowing, 
then the next does not coyer it equally, and if 
there be any roots of couch near the top, it will 
greatly increaſe, and the expence of weeding will 
be great, or it will ather wiſe much: injure the 
plants. But when it is dene with the ſpade, the 
couch; mo be covered da. -foot thick; with earth, 
T * N 2 4 tt { 27 5 admit 
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adthit* the- whole- depth be bur'elghreefiinches ; z 
and that is ſure method õf King ir 295 

The trenchi ing ſhould” be done x che autumn, 
that the land may be planted in the mildeſt ſea- 
ſoils, fdr froſty” air is not good” to expoſe the 
r66ts of plants to: it kills many fibres that'might 
be ol lervice; for plants which are very ſmall, 
March is a proper time to plant them, leſt the 
froſt ſhotild Verse thay gut of the earth, but 1 
ſhould chuſe to Have them remain in che ſeed- 
bed, till they were a: _— then _— 
would de in leſs danger ide, Bf 
The plants chat“ pre 50e for plante upon 
dry lands are the U ere ape or horn- 
beam, (Wirk ſome hollies, and che like manage: 
menewill ſerve them afl 0% King aud ri 
Wen tlie ground in the Bürfery is prepared, 
I ſhould) not chuſe-to have the plants put in with 
a2 4ibble;” for 1 have obferved this to cauſe many 
doe grow” crocked, af to break when taken 
the next time. Before planting, their roots 
| ſhould*Be eut to about ten inches Jong, and laid 
flanting in drills © made With ſpades, and after 
the cath is laid upon them,” a perſon ſhould go 
With "one fut on that ſide where: A liez-and 
tread the earth faſt to them, and at che ſame 
time eut off their tops About ah inch above the 
ground; the -drills' lay be about nine or ten 
inches apart, (then a Hougk may be readily uſed 
to clean the land) but the plants need not be 
more than four inches from each other, and to re- 
main! till hey be the ſizeof u man's finger : 
On latids that are tilled it is impoſſible to make : 

bels of ſods, therefore other guard. fences muſt 
be made ſe of: but if the fields on both ſides 
a riew-planted hedge,” have not any "ſort of cattle 
in them the' firſt” lunnner after planting, then in 
that timg, not any are required, and if in the 
winter there be _ ſheep; one row of fleaks, 
or 
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or . hurdles placed upon, the 5 of 107 bank, will 


be ſufficient. to preyent ſhee pa paſſing throug h 
the hedges: it is poſſible, Rey" may aro; bert 
of them, but they will nor. much chule it, 


. 


as the branches wil then be hard, and the tops 
higher than they can reach; but were the ſheep 


to have the like opportunity in ſummer, they 


would prevent any ſhoots being long. by, R 
them at their firſt appearance. 

If horſes or, horned. cattle were to be nf the 
fields, one row, of fleaks or hurdles would, not 
' be ſufficient. on that fide. where there is not a 
ditch, to prevent their preſſing againſt them; 
and was there to be one made on the other ſide, 
as from 15 to D in the plate, the bank ought to 
be made extremely narrow in the top: "otherwiie 


the cattle would walk upon. and deſtroy it; and 
ſuch a bank with a ditch on each fide would take 
off the moiſture too faſt from the plants: therefore 


| 1 ſhould” rather chuſe to have but one ditch, and 


from D to D place a row of poſts ſornewhat 


leaning from the plants, at three or four feet 
diſtance: and in each of them a rail high enough 
to prevent the large cattle getting over, but not 
ſo as they ſhall have an opportunity to creep un- 
der; the fleaks at the top of the bank will 5 
ſheep, and on the ſide where the hedge is growing; 

but few cattle will attempt to climb up when th 


fleaks or hurdles are Placed. near the edge of, the | 


bank. 

3 the expence . of guard. Nheing is greater 
where there is large cattle, than where there 16 
only ſheep, it would leſſen. the. expence to keep 
them ſeparate as much as, poſlible, and like wife to 
keep the greateſt part of the fields tile for eorn, 
or turneps,, till the hedges were ſtrong ; but where 
the fjelds are. immediately, made paſtures. of, 
after planting |. 1 ſhould chule-? to. fence ii the fol- 


owing manner : that! is, to make the bank three 
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feet id F top: lealling over a Aitch. that 
is three feet wide at P 'D: the other Yow'of fleaks 
placed below the rout line N the plants, and 
wee that ditch. | 
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7H EN a farm ohe wholly of ſuch land 
as the warren (that is, dry ſand or gravel), 
B requires the utmoſt Induſtry. imaginable, 
render it capable of ſupporting horſes and len 
to e and ee ab and cows to e 
milk | 


. ST. 


1 ory 7 : "there muſt be 
a want of fodder ſome port 0 the firſt” Be f 
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ER + 
As müch Wb 24810 5 be reg + ina 9875 
. proper inſtrurne e ught to be provided, 
1 the greateſt ition poſſible ; 'the 
fitteſt for the. pu 1755 are ſuch as can be 
0 e With only two. horſes abreaſt, 
TI guided, with Eins, by the man that holds the 
| ough. 5 ſam e fort of -ploughs may be. drawn 
f a pair of Onken, wih -a horſe. before them, 
* more i ah * {rs of "theſe; ſort G7 | 
1 ce cee 
e not 
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F Dt and Bum Lands. Th 
not univerſally) ; they are very ſhort; with only 


72 one colter, ane ' paint: of it ſtands before the-ſhare, 


hits are — Sch hace Ge i" dhe kuren 


in ſo many different places; theſe p re- 


quire more ſtrength of cattle to draw them, and 


are moſt liable to be diſplaced: for if any afinthe 


three colters meet with a large ſtone, . plough 
is generally raiſed out of the earth; andi leaves 
a part unplowed (or balked as it is. commorily 
called), and was there only one one colter/ chere 
could not poſſibly be ſo many interruptions met 


with. The method before given for teſt- balking, 


and phony: obliquely: the fecond time; williren- 
der the ſoil more eaſy to be pulveriſed wiih 


| harrous. than if it had paves plowed: With three 


colters. Wg often vice ve: 4 18 101. tt! | 

Harroꝶsi vf ivarious-fizes; will be required, ac- 
cording; to] the different uſes they are defigned 
for: a pair of heavy ones (to be drawn by Hour 


1 a or oxen), are the propereſt to bak: tur, 


and to take gut of the foil couch on other roots. 
When the ſoil is become ſime, and cleancof rootz, 


ght harrows are beſt, and their ſize; ought tobe 
in proportion to the breadth of the, lands , af 


where the lands are narrow, one harrowjobght 
to be but half as broad; two of them ſhouldibe 


joined to each other withcirons;! as1d gat Is to 


the poſt that ſupports it; the heãvieſt harrams 
oughit to be fixed two together, the ſame as the 
light ones; they Will be much eaſier; talen up a0 
"cleans than if the ſame weight was in one s:: ö; 
A roller will be extramehh ufeful, hoch forc corn, 
20 graſs- land: and a farm of this fort a6danit 


ſhouſd have one bonſtantiy pon it pthey are beſt 
that are made of an dak-tree, the diameter not 


leſs than two feet, gd if the lengthitberlabout 
| _ — — are better to turn at the end of a land, 


Fince th Fiat 4 thi oovering, BAM 
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than ihoſe much donger they are: . 
uſel upon narrow lands, and it is better to have 
-hafts to! then as a waggon, than any other Way for 
the uſe ofa farmer. 5 D&mM 101} SMo} 336. 57 
The tenant that: enters upon a farm of rac 
land. muſt endeavour to change it's nature, and 
introduce proper graſffes 4s Joy as :poſhble, f to 
'makq ſome better paſturage or his cattle before 
ae rien comes on; and: . more he plows the 
firſtiſpring, the earlier will the farm keep a greater 
ES er bſtock, if ſeeds be immediately ſowed; 
rea nents might be made by more 
tray tilings, 


„ bur that muſt be deferred on part 
: — nd 3 till next year-. As the Plots of an 
hundred adres each, will be paſtures of a proper 
izt for 5 ; would adviſe; to prepare one of 
them for that uſe, by only common plowing and 
ſowing the firſt ſpring, in the following manner, 
_ \yfiitheb tenant be not; admitted to plow: before 
dy Hay; at ought ; to be done as ſoon as poſſible 
eufter-t uf there bega large quantity of x A graſs 
upon the ſurfacde, or any er vegetable that will 
aburn, before plowing; fire ſnhould * put to it in 
many places; on a dry day. T bis ſort of land will 
| 13 black or Poland oats; White peaſe, 
:dndotares;: which the: farmers | in the North call 
echten mot ig, i [80 B AIs 1 Js 7 56 | 
As this land muſt be ſov / ed 1055 plowing; the | 
Fannin ought to be thicker. on one ſide than the 
{other aathen;every:lone: will form a ſort of drill, 
Hich wilt be a receptacle for the ſeed; and it 
will receive cover by the harrowing after; ; the 
furrow om the thickeſtſide: ſhould be about four 
finches, fon if: much more the ſoil would not be 
ſo good z and if much thinner the harrows would 
8 grain with earth; butg rather pull 
up the ſods if pg the-lighter. ſore were i made 
a 10 bus . 48 eh; 2954016 Joo D783 
8 * 1 The 
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The poſition that the Ffurrows lie in, is very 
ee for if they ſtand tight upon one of 
their edges, the greateſt part of the ſeed will fall 
betwixt them; and by - harrowing and rolling 


will be covered ſo deep, as not to be able to 


reach the ſurface with the ſprout from the kernel, 
but muſt periſh in the earth; and if the furrous 
lie flat the fend will reſt upon them, and the great- 
eſt part will not be covered with earth, by ever ſo 
much harrowing, the conſequence of which will 
be as bad, as being too deep. 
All lands will not admit jo the depuh fs 
pry for in ſome there is a rock nearer the 
ſurface, whieh will limit the depth of plowing ; 


but if there be an impoſſibility of plowing ſo deep 


as deſired, the furrows ought to be thickeſt on 
the land edge: and that will cauſe them to lay 
Papen to receive the grain ſowed upon them. erty 


It is beſt to ſow the ſame day the land is plowed, 


4 this fort of land, will then harrow the beſt. 
and if any ſods be raiſed thereby, they muſt 


be. 3 in the hollows: with the rachel: down- 


warts. 
Ache . will be ed for paſturage, 


1 ſhould chuſe to ſow it with, trefoil, as being a 


cheap ſeed, and likewiſe proper for ſuch ſoils; 

and if there was a mixture of egal it it would 

come-quitker | in the ſpring. a 
If the trefoil/ be in the huſk, and 1 rye 


a With it, about three buſhels og 0 = wh 
e 


ſowed upon an acre; but if the trefoil be milled, 


about ten nee and one buſhel of 118 Da to 


a acren! i; "wes 

The ſeeds may 0 lowed. either. at the. time 
inf, harrowing, or any other time before the. grain 
comes up: if it be at the time firſt mentioned, 
it muſt be when the grain is ſufficiently « covered; 
and after ſovying, harrow. the land once more in 
den to give * ſeeds a thin covering, oy as 
ae 7 
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they have but a ſmall body, they ought to remain 
near the ſurface; and if they were ſowed before 


the land was harrowed; then the covering of earth 
veceſſary for che 1 voa be much for 
| them. De e e 
What 1 near by: ſowing, the ceeds at any time 
before the grain comes up, is when the land is 
immediately to be rolled afterwards, which will 
give moſt of them à thin covering of earth: this 
work "muſt be done when the ſurface is dry, or 
otherwiſe too much of the earth will adhere to 
the roller, and take part of the ſeeds with it; 
neither is it 5 N for the e roll. before | 
the, foil is tolerably 5 
it is liable to bind too much afterwards. Rolling 
is of great ſervice, for it does not only render 
the ſurface even, (which makes it better to rake 
upon in harveſt) but it likewiſe/ipreſſes the fur- 
rows cloſe to each other, by which the ſoil re- 
tains a moiſture Pit er for the young roots of the 
corn to feed upon, and was this land not to be 
rolled, there ou be many large cavities under 
the furrows, fo that the grain that lay in- them, 
would periſſ for Want of proper earth for ithe fibres 


3 * 7 


to; collect juices For oor ends: bluordt L. 

"Where the land is ſowed th oats, it maybe 
rolled after they are above ground, if the weather 
was too moiſt before ? but the peaſe and tares 
ate liable to be broke or bruiſed by it; and would 
not proſper fo Well after; therefore if there was 
much rain the ſeeds might be ſowed, for they 
would not require any more cover than what that 
would make, by cauſing part of them to enter the 
ſurface, and if tlisſe above were ednſtantly moiſt 
they would” 4 row; "for! have had” both graſs and 
rurne ep-ſeeds p profper extremely well when they 


Wh ere ſowed in ramy*wether, without either har- 


ei o rollins. Any of the "forementioned 
e May be ſowed ell the end af April, and 
buck - 


[TE 


dty, for when it is too moiſt, 


5 of Dry and Barren Lands. | 75 
bit k-wheat (that is a great meliorater of land) 


may be ſowed till the end of May: but it will 
not admit' of any Scher plant to 18 under it, 


therefore 'it ſhould be ſowed upon land not in- 


tended for graſs the enſuing year; one of the ten- 
acre plots may be employed that way. It is a 
good feed for horſes, hogs, or fowls: and the 

and that it grows upon may be ſowed with winter 


tares in November; and they will be found of 


or uſe in = ſpring; 1 

I have not yet ſaid any thing abut: Lowitig 
barley, . Vat that 1 propoſe: upon land pared and 
burnt, or what is called in ſome counties de- 
vonſhiring of land, or denfhiring it. This work 
muſt be begun as early as the farm is entered 
upon, that there may be as much of it as ĩs poſſible 
improved that way the firſt ſummer: for 8 
that work is rightly ee and property 
tilled after, the land will produce plentiful crops 


of corn and clover, for three or or years if re. 


quired; and be in "rich order after, for any ſort 
of grals-ſeeds that the 1 nature of the fol | is ſuitable 
for wh - FOTO IO] 

This fort of Enrleioath: is always 60 be hier 
with where the warens are, except there be many 


large pebbles, or other ſtones in leſs than an inch 


927 the 1 for N are the land cannot 
ü e ) I 2i6.5 


s this piece ge improrement is not urverſally 
5 19nd the nation, TwWill here inform my readers 


how 1 it is perfotmedt. 
„There are two ditferent iultrurbents made uſe 


of for p aring; the one is à ſmall plough, that is 


worked With a pair of Horſes, a man with them 


(inthefens' of ( 2ambridgelfure. and Lincolnſhire) | 


LEE (4 5 11655 ' 3» ; 


will pare two wo acres of land in a da 
hes ire called Rockcliff. pl ash, but . 
What reaſ6n 1 am Tot able to Accbunt; 


colter of” one of an ploughs is a Sec it | 
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= 4 Tilling and Improving. 
of iron, edged deeply with ſteel: it moves upon 


tioned as common ploughs, and extremely eaſy 
T4 3j 4331 145 * FT BY. lg. 3647 
The other inſtrument. is called i; different 
names (in different parts of England); in the 
North a floating or paring:ſpade; in ſome places 


? 


a breaſt- plough; and in others a denſfuring- 


* 
#4 


* 
4 


» 


a 
' * 


ſhovel. The parts which anſwer for the colter 
and ſhare of a plough are both in one plate, about 


the thickneſs of a ſeythe, and of as good metal; 
the, flat or ſhare: part is ſomewhat more than a 
foot, broad. ; but the forepart is made with a point; 


the colter is a part of the plate which forms the 


ſhare, it is turned ſquare, ſo that it ſtands up. 


right when the ſhare is flat upon the ground, and 
cuts the edge of the turf, as the ſhare does the 


bottom 815 there is a ſocket dat the upper end, f | into 
it is fixed, a ſhaft of wood about ſeven, feet in 


SSN 


length; at the upper end of which is, placed a 
hilt about two feet long, and not thicker than 


a man can conveniently | graſp with. either, hand, 


and py that he guides it; and with ſtrongly puſh 


ing both thighs, againſt 
plates to cut the ſurface. 


e hilt, he, caules the 
Ethe land, and turns it 


cover 


} ; 
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over in pieces about three feet long; the "breatlth 
of each is about a foot, and the thickneſs one or 
two inches. It is exceſſive hard labour; but a | 
good hand will plough an acre in four days: the 
ſabourer has a piece of 'wood againſt each thigh, 
they ſtrike againſt the hilt of the plough, and their 
under-fides are covered vi wool to: 2 corn 
bruiſing the man's fleſh.” 5 | 

The expence of burning * Peneray greater 
in the ſpring than ſummer ; but at the entering 
upon farms of this ſort it is abſolutely neceſſary”: 
for by it a good crop of barley. may be acquired 
the firſt year, Which will be of greater advan- 
rage than if it was only done early enough” to 
_ fow with tutneps ; for as gteat Mae SY of 
fodder will be required to feed the working-cattle 
with, there will be ſtraw for that purpoſe inthe 
winter; and if clover be ſowed with the barley, 
there will be a crop upon the land the next ſum- 
mer, either for paſture or to mow, which is a 
year earlier than can be” had upon that part of 
the farm that is owed: with turneps; but ſome 
of both is. cn? 1 and land 18 8 te be 1 
pared for the * U e 
To have land in ober: fo bine, i it mould 
be” pared as poll as t the weather Will admit of 
it in the ſpring : but as ir cannot © be performed | 
iberd froſts, it is impoſſible to fix the . time 
0 begin. te 050" Tc dc esch. 

After the land is pared in the ſpring, hes cur 
müle be bürnt, as ſoon as it can be made dry e- 
nough; and i the weather be fair for ten or 
twelve day 8, it will not require much trouble, for 
a few turfs that are become quite hard will burn 
the others; but when there is much rain or ſnow 
it cauſes them to rot and not dry, except they be 
kept with turning or reared upon an edge: ſuch 
methods are . 'Praguſe@! on all the turf; | 
+ e eee but 


1 ” 
. # 1 * 


5 


= - Tilling. and Improving. | 
but. I found i it better to turn only every third * 
upon thoſe next them: when their upper-lides are 
become dry, as they will by one fair week, wh kick 
is much earlier than = land will; be where they 
he; though when every turf is turned, there is 
not any other place for them to lie upon, and by 
lyin . upon wet land it cauſes. them to rot or break, 
by the worms working through: them. ; but when 
one row lies upon TIO it is, then, dry. on the 
under⸗ſide, and will be fit to burn much earlier 
for it, though ien IVY; „ wet require unis 
more. than once. -; {1 1. boog s 3 yl 16 
„Ihe rearing | | them- rou 
making. one cnd meet $f — other {-as 10 orm a Cyr 
er (hollow in the middle), Randing up an end: 
del muſt be kept turning end for end in wet, wea- 
ae. or Ake hs HPF hut Fs 75 e e 


1 


damps che i — more than Se does. 
hen the turf is fit go burn, 172 ſhould be a 
Fe I bundle of furze, or the like, laid where each 
fire is intended to be made, and the bark that is 
moſt dry laid upon them with the graſs- ſide down+ 
Wards, and the turned ones may all he laid on before 
the fires are kindled ; the heaps gught to be made 
in conical ſhapes, but it muſt be obſerved to leave 

a ſmall, part of the furze uncoyered (on that {ide 
of the heap next the wand) to plage..the. Hire ter 
but when that is done, turfs muſt ' medi 
laid there, or elſe the wind would ab the fires.40 
burn too fierce; : the fixes ſhould not be kindied 
till near night, for then they will burn much bet: 
ter than the day-time, and when they ae become 
ſtrong, the turf, that was not inne may be;Jaid 


on at various times, when it is £ be v d he 
” The. 


rs breaks through the reps. 
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The fires ſhould be attended on nights, andi if 
ap go out there ought to be fire carried: with/iron 
ſhoyels to them from other heaps, where it may be 
ſpared : holes ſhould be made with pokers from 
top to bottom of the heaps, which will greatly 
promote” the burning 

In farmer, when turf is extremely: dry: i will 
burn without furze, or the like: the method is to 
begin the heap hollow in the middle, by ſetting a 
turf on an edge, as it was reared to dry, with the 
graſs- ſide inwards, and place three or our thick- 
 neſs'the ſame way, making two heights of them: 
then put a ſhovel full of fire in at the top, and lay 

more turf to cover the hole, witli the graſs-ſide 
dewnwards, one end to the ground, and the other 
towards the top of the heap, :: 

It is neceſſary to begin he heaps upon the bare 
gene and not upon à tuff chat lays flat upon it, 

that would depriye (lie earth of the 058 2755 i 


I would'otherwiſe recewe'from the heat. 


In the time of burning, it muſt be bond 
whchr the fires are fierce; to' lay upon them the 
werteſt'tutfs, likewiſe 'ant-hills,” or any other ſu- 
perfluous earth that Is near, for by burning ſuch 
things they make a rich manure; when they are 
become almoſt cold, ſpread them equally- over all 
the land, with iron Irakes and ſhovels ; leaving 
none where the fires were; for there” the foil will 
be ſuffciently enriched'by: the Hat; and the more 
heaps are made, the greater will the improvement 
be:; and when it can be done without the expence 
_ of fewel, che fires 1 5 be made at no more than 
three yards apart. 

The land that is butt before the adde of May 
may he ſowed with barley immediately after the 
aſhes are ſpread), and plow ait in as thin as it can 

poſſibly be done (the irons of the 5 muſt be 
kept extremely ſharp); and after that rolled, as it 


will not admit of harrowing, * that would 4 
be 1 


8 [Mili and. Improving 
the thin Sa on heaps, and leave part of the 
corn: without cover; I have had exceeding good 
erops after this method of tilling, and never 
ſowed more than three buſhels on an acre: for 
the land is fo extremely rich after burning, that 
a great number of ſtems proceed from one grain, 
and hen there is too great a n el. the 
ftraw |, rots before the corn is ripe. | 

If the weather be dry the ſeed may Pr ſteeped 
in a weak brine for twenty-four hours or more, 
it will greatly forward it's growth, for it will. con- 
tinue moiſt much longer than if it had been in 
water: only; which is a method uſed by ſome. 

be the land be not a looſe deep fand, 93 
may be about four buſhels of cinquefoil ſowed 
upon each acre, and plowed in with the barley : 8 
for as : propoſed making the furrows thin it will 
grow through them ; though Ido not deem once- 
plowing to be a proper preparation for it, yet as 
good fodder; is not to be met with upon ſuch 
farms till it be propagated, iT think the eurlier it 
is done, the better able will the farmer be to ſup- 

port his cattle; and for that -purpoſe he may ſow 
| ws clover, with barley, bo DW the. DEF year, and 
alter plowait for wheat. 5 oil en 
The work of paring;. ood S muſt not be 
gon ad, when the ſeaſon for ſowing of barley is 
over; for the land thereby may be prepared for 
turneps, that will be of great ſervice. in the winter, 
and when it is too late for ſowing, 'of. them, it 
will be early enough to get land in order for Wheat 
or rye s and may be properly tilled to lay down 
with graſs-ſeed the next ſpring if delired;: «For; 
three times;plowing,: and harrowing as often in the 
ſummer, will deſtroy the roots of the natural graſs, 
and mix the aſhes with the ear tn 

The third or laſt time of plowing for turneps, 
mould be at leaſt four inches deep, and harrowed 
ge! ſore, ſowing, to bre the; ſeed, being, 


buried, 


Dry and n TIER $1 


buried, and after ſowing rolling is the moſt proper, 

for it gives the ſeed ſufficient-cover, and the ſur- 

face of the land will keep moiſt, longer than if the 
ſeed was harrowed in, and not rolled. __. 

- ._  Turneps may be ſowed from the time that 
barley ſeed-time was ended, till the middle of 
July; the firſt crop, if they ſucceed, may be eat 
with ſheep, early enough for the land to be ſowed 
with wheat or rye; or if they ſhould chance to be 
deſtroyed by ſmall flies, there will be an opportu- 

nity of plowing again, and ſowing more ſeed on 

the land once plowing; will be enough, for the 
land that is ſowed firſt, as it muſt be plowed twice 
more for the wheat crop. 
There may good kinds of. durable graſs be 
propagated on the land that has been plowed, 

EY directed, for either turneps or wheat. 

5 there be a rock near the ſurface, cinquefoil 
3s: (wha I ſhould recommend to get fodder: from; 

for I haye known it, mowed more than twenty 
years on ſuch ſort of land, without ever having 

any manure carried upon it; and when the land 
vas plowed it produced good crops of corn. 

I have likewiſe ſeen it proſper very well where 
there was only gravel for three feet deep, without 
Water ſtandin amongſt it; but it will not live 
long in deep ſand; but the perennial red clover 
will endure many years upon ſuch land, and it 

kes good fodder; rye-grals will do the like, and 

Hong if both may be ſowed together. 

If the land. intended. for. paſture; ON | 
clover or trefoil are proper either mixed or ſeparate ; 
and for the fake of graſs early in the. ſpring, there 
may be a little rye- graſs-· ſeed ſowed upon the 
fame land; one buſhel, of it will be enough with 

eight pounds of either of the other, upon an acre. 
would not adviſe the ſowing of rye-graſs alone, 
fr hoogh it grows early in the runs it will not 
G make 


make” any freſh leaves inthe ſummer! months, ex 
W there be uncommon quantities of rain. 

If the ſurface of a whole farm be fo full of naw 
that it cannot be pared, part of it muſt be ſown 
with peaſe, oats, &c. as before directed; and the 
other may be improved, by burning fach roots as 
may be collected together by "harrowing, after 
proper plowings in the ſpring and ſummer, in 
order to ſow with pond rags Wheat, or Tye, at the 

der ſeaſons. ; 

F have before given ſome directions for this 
works! before planting of hedges : and the ſame 
method of plowing, is what Irecommend for land 
that has been a long time graſs, or ſuch as is 
become full of couch by bad plowing. 

At the times of harrowing, there ſhould be three 
perſons to attend a ir of harrows, that the 
e and other roots that the harrows draw u P) 

be collected into heaps in all parts of 5 
feld; for when there is only the perſon that 
Artes the horſes,” he: ſeldom cleans the harrows 
"tilt he comes at the end of che 70 and then 


ö 


There wulk. be: A rope fxed't to 5 hs TY paßt 
af: the harrows, and one perſon ſhould keep hold 
of it, to lift them up when clogged ; by that the 
earth: and graſs. roots will dr from them, and 
the third perſon ſhould: 1 | aſide, and lay it 
in ſmall heaps upon that part of the land that | Ha 
had all the harrowing that was intended. The 
readieſt way to perform it 1s, to go as many times 
in one place as is neceſſary, before any other is 
begun upon; and by that means, the graſs-roots 
will not want moving ber further than the 1758 
. the harrows. 
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3 Dry and Barren Lande. 3 
The land that is only plowed once in the ſpring, 
- and ſowed with either barley, oats, peaſe, or the 
like, cannot poſſibly be made clean, for many 
roots of the natural graſs will live; and where 
there is not any clover or other ſeeds ſowed 
with the corn, the land 'ought to be plowed im- 
mediarely after the ctop e ken off: and if the 
weather be tolerably dry, it may be made in good 
order to ſoẽw with wheat, by being plowed and 
harrowed two or three times, and burnt as before 
ares 7 

I imagine. the expence of burning couch-graſs 
and other roots, will be deemed unneceſſary: 
for if they are killed by plowing and harrowing, 
they will rot and become a manure for the land; 
or if they were carried off and laid in one heap, 
by many times turning they would become fine 
mould, that would greatly enrich either tilled or 
 meadoy-land ; but T zem well aſſured, tieither of 
the methods has ſo good an effect as burning: 
for I lately had a al parcel of land committed 
to my care, which had little elſe growing upon 
it than heath, and ſome fern: the ſurface was ſtrong 
gravel with a ſmall mixture of ſanße. 
Part of the land had been plowed the ſummer 
fore, and by that means moſt of the heath, &c. 
was killed, and become fotten. 
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I ordered the plowing of the whole piece in 
May, and before. the middle of July I ſowed it 
with turneps; but befote ſowing it had been three 
times plowed, and as many times harrowed and 
| burnt, as before directed; the crop was extremely 
good where there was the greateſt quantity of 
roots burnt.” as on that part of the land that had 
not been plowed the ſuminer before: when I 
ſhewed, the crop to people of obſervation, they 
were convinced that buxning was much better 
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At the time of entering upon a farm of this 
ſort, as many ſheep. ſhould be provided as can 
poſſibly be ſupported; for their excrements by 
folding will greatly enrich the land, and the proper 
ſort for that pꝓurpoſe is barren ones, from one to 
four years old; for if they were ewes that ſuckle 
lambs, it weakens them, both by driving them 
every night and morning between their paſture 
and the fold, and likewiſe by being confined from 
their feed in a morning. 

The ſheep ought not to be bred upon better 
land than that they are to be kept upon after; 
for if they were they would not thrive, and per- 

haps many of them die; therefore I would adviſe 

to buy them from land of the like nature; and if 
they had been folded before, they will be much the 

propereſt for the purpoſe. 23 

The ſize of (a fold ſhould be in proportion to 
the number of ſheep,; two ſuperficial yards to 
each will be enough, and that will manure the 
land in one night ſufficiently for a.crop of wheat, 
which will be much leſs liable to blight, than if it 
was ſowed. upon land manured with Surg, from 
a ſtable- yard. EY = 

There are various meth ds ; practiſed. in ſowing 
of wheat, and where Mr, hulls rules are not 
followed, 1 have not found any better (upon lands 
that are well. tilled) than to ow and plow in about 
ten pecks on an acre, and make the ridges about 
four yards broad; the ſeed will be better covered 
than if the land were plowed. firſt, and then har- 
| rowed to cover the og and the wheat will be 


In 


"The whole month of October is a very _ 
armer 
pas more than he can do, then it is en to be- 


Sin earlier, than to have part to do i in November 


for 
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for then it is a long time in coming up, and very 
liable to be deſtroyed in part by rooks or other fowls. 
There are many receipts to preſerve wheat from 
being blighted, by ſteeping the ſeeds before ſow- 
ing in ſtrong brines: but I have not found any of 
them effectual upon all forts of land; and particu- - 
larly on ſuch as has undigeſted manure in it, or 
where long graſs or ſtubble is plowed in at the 
time of ſowing: I ſaw an inſtance of this in a 
piece of land, that had clover upon it 'till June, 
and after that was twice plowed before the time 
of ſowing the wheat : part of the field was wet 
land, and that had not much clover upon it, but 
a bad fort of long graſs, that was not killed by 
the ſummer plowings, as the ſeaſon proved moilt : 
and there the corn was blighted, though the other 
parts were extremely clean; the ſeed was all ſteep- 
ed forty-eight hours in brine (made with two 
pounds of falt to each gallon of water), and mix- 
ed with lime the night before ſowing. 
The laſt day of ſowing the ſame field, n was 
a ſmall quantity of ſeed wanted, and not having 
any ſteeped, I ordered ſome to be ſowed dry; and 
though the land was not full of graſs or undigeſted 
dung, yet there was ſome blighted ears in the crop. 
| The like difference has appeared by various 
ſorts of manures; for I have known one part of 
a land folded with ſheep, and the other covered 
in ſummer with dung from a crew-yard, that was 
mixed with long ſtraw, that did not rot before the 
time the wheat was ſowed; this part of the land 
produced blighted corn; and where the ſheep was 
folded, the crop was otherwiſe. To prevent thge 
ill effects of ſtable-manure in wheat-land, it may 
be carried out of the crew-yard and mixed with 
lime, or ſoil from ponds or ditches; and by turn- 
ing two or three times over in ſummer, they will be 
mixed together, and fit to lay upon the land that 
1s intended to be ſowed with wheat in the autumn; 
1 „ _ 
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dung; thus me does not required to be mix- 
ed with the land before ſowing, any other way 


than harrowing of it about, before the laſt time 


of plowing. 5 
Five me method of preparing is ; extremely. proper 


for land that is LING e 1 in ee but 
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drench from it with 5 water har” may be = 
quently. ſeen to run from a dung- hill, either in 


the yard when it is made, or after it is made into 
a heap on another place; and the ſame dung 
would improve more graſs-land, was it laid on be- 
fore it was rotten; as it may be uppen a farm of 
that ſort of land as I am treating of. 

The manure that is made upon one of theſe 
new farms the firſt. year, I think cannot be bet- 


ter diſpoſed of than on the clover, and may 


be carried and ſpread directly any time in the 
winter; the propereſt time for doing it is in froſty 


| weather; for then the land will beſt bear the car- 

riage; and if there be ſnow upon the land, ir is 
the better; for when it diſſolves, the ſalts from 
the manure will enter into the earth with it. 


Some part of the manure will appear as dry 
ſtraw upon the land in the ſpring; notwithſtand- 
ing this, the clover will grow chrough it, and be 
greatly ſtrengthened thereby; it will not only re- 
ceive an advantage from the ſalts which entered 


the ſoil, but the ſtraw will ſhelter it from the froſts, 


and Nr the land from drying too faſt in the | 
ſpring. - 
Manuring upon ng and 8 as 1.7 


directed, will render the land fitter for wheat, than 


if it had been tilled in the ſpring, and many times 
in the ſummer. for clover- roots when killed, 
cauſes wheat to proſper greatly. 10 5 
There are two advantages 'reaped:!; by it; * 
good. crop of clover, a * expenge of * 
=: 
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of Dry and Barren Lands. 7 
the dung-hil and ee it a ſecond time is 
ſaved. 

The lands which are manured with new dung, 
are not ſo liable to produce annual weeds, as 


other lands: for being laid upon the ſurface 


before ſpring, the ſeeds grow then, and are after- 
wards killed by the clover over-heading them; 
there is no manure from a farm- yard, but what 
has either cadlocks or other ſeeds in it; and not- 
withſtanding the dung-hill may have been turned 
two or three times over, yet many of the ſeeds 
will remain ſound, and grow when they are near 
the ſurface. I have ſeen many inſtances of this, 
even in dung-hills that have laid more than one 
year; and land likewiſe that had been graſs time 
out of memory, has produced cadlocks' when 
Plonredd. 

I have before obſerved, that 4 pigeou- us 
would be of great advantage upon a farm of 
darren land; their dung makes very great im- 
provement, either upon graſs or tillage, eſpecial- 
ly for wheat; but as the method of uſing it is 
not familiar to all farmers, I will therefore give 
it here, according as I have known it done with 
great ſucceſs. © | 

A month (or if more the e biſong you 
want it for uſe, it ſhould be taken from' the place 
where it was made, and laid up in a heap in a 
dry room, and turned over every week; the lamps 
muſt be broke till they are as fmall as chaff, 
and if by turning they do not become ſmall e- 
nough, it may be threſhed with flails, in like 
manner as corn is, to ſeparate it from the ſtraw. 

About twenty heaped-up buſhels may be {owed 
upon an acre, and plowed in with the wheat, rye, 
| barley, oats, or any other grain, or harrowed in- 
to land where turneps are to be ſowed. 

Coallaſhes (that have been kept dry) or ſdot 
may be plowed or harrowed in as the former, but 
G 4 1 a 


” To ws Tiling and Improving... = 
A double; quantity is required. The black 


earth 
from bogs is good manure when burnt, and ſome- 
times it is done in large heaps, and the afhes car- 


ried to the land, but it is of more advantage to 
carry it to the land firſt, and there burn it in 1 little 


heaps as turf is. 
Lime for improving of hind; 1s aſt various 


ways, and fo is the quantity likewiſe, for an acre 


of land; for ſome ſort is much better than o- 


thers, eſpecially that which is made from hard 
-ſtones of a grey colour, it is more than double 
the advantage to land, than that which is made 


from chalk, or ſoft n and the difference 


betwirxt that in the lump before it be ſlacked, 


and after it is become powder, is very great. for 


two buſnels of the former will produce more than > 


three of the latter. 
If lime * be lacked. before it be laid upon the 


n it may be uſed at the time of ſowing wheat, 
as pigèon· dung is; and about fifty buſhels is ſuf- 


ficient upon an acre; bert, double the _—— of 


chalk: lime is required, T 
Where it is poſſible to bring lime to land in the 


Jump, it is of greater advantage than if it was 


in powder; for the heat it produces (when cauſed 


to expand by moiſture) greatly enriches the earth 
near it; the methad I think beſt is, to make heaps 


of five or {ix yards apart; their ſize in proportion 
to the quantity intended for the whole; throw a 
fmall covering of natural ſoil over each of! them; 
_ it be ſo thin that ſmall ſhowers may go through 

and immediately before you ſow: the land, 
7 the heaps over the ſurface; this improve. 


ment is proper for any of the former crops. If the 


farmer is obliged to provide the lime before the 


land be prepared for 155 it 80 be laid in oy 


In meaſuring of lime, 1 ſuppole the bene! 10 be 
heaped W. | 
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heaps, with mud, or any ſuperfluous earth from 
Hanes or the like, mixed with it: and let the whole 
be turned over once or twice, before it be carried 
to the land; this mixture is ou yr uw as 
well as corn and turneps. ' | 
The aſhes which Soapboilers have a their 
Jeet from are good manure: about eight large cart- 
loads are enough upon an acre; but after they are 
laid on, it is proper to harrow the land before plow - 
ings otherwiſe they would remain in large lumps. 
Human urine is an excellent manure, about 
twenty hogſheads, with proper tillings, upon an 
acre, will make it very fit for a crop of wheat. 
Where there is ſtrong clay to be met with near, 
it will pay the expence of carriage by the improve- 
ment it would make, without any mixture of 
dung; but it ought to lay a whole winter upon 
the ſurface, and be many times harrowed; for 
that reaſon it is propereſt to be laid upon graſs- 
land, eſpecially ſuch as produces moſs, for clay 
will deſtroy it, admit there be about wen _ 
laid upon an acre. | 
Tam apprehenſive it will be poke the Ern 
ü ummerff in autumn to till, manure, and clean, all 
the land that was plowed and ſowed in the ſpring: 
and what is not got into good order may ſtill be 
made uſeful, for though it is not proper to ſow with 
wheat, yet it may be ſowed with rye in the be- 
ear, of September, and that will afford feed for 
eep till the latter end of March, and produce a 
crop afterwards; otherwiſe it may be grazed till 
the beginning of June, and after that ſowed with 
turneps; this method will greatly improve the land, 
admit it be plowed three times, and the roots, &c. 
burnt after each time of harrowing as is before di- 
rected; and if it be made quite clean may be 
ſowed with oats or c barkey the next ſpring and graſs- 
Cos. 
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yo Tilling and Improving | 
If any of the land that was fowed/with wheat 


— 
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be not clean enough to lay down with graſs-ſeeds, 
F would adviſe; the harrowing in the ſpring about 


four pounds of parſley-ſeed- upon an acre; and as 
early as poſſible in the autumn the ſtubble ſhould 
be taken off the ground; this will cauſe the parfley _ 


to thrive, by giving it more benefit of the ſun's 


rays; it will make very wholeſome feed for ſheep 


for a whole year; and their excrements will great- 
ly improve the ſoil. The parſley - roots will moſt of 
them die when the ſecond winter approaches, 
then I would adviſe it to be covered with clay, 
which ſhould be harrowed till all the clods be diſß- 
perſed; the times of harrowing muſt be at fifteen 
or twenty days apart, when the clods are obſerved 


to crack ; this land will be very proper to be tilled 
in the ſpring to get an early crop of turneps upon, 
and if prepared by plowing, harrowing, and burn- 
ing of roots, it will be fit to ſow with wheat in the 
autumn, and laid down with graſs ſeeds, by being 
barrowed and rolled in the enſuing ſpring. 


Winter tares might be ſowed in the month of 


Ottober, upon ſome of the land that is not made 


clean; they afford much feed for ſheep in the 
ſpring, and are likewite good for milch-cows, or 
horfes, when they are long enough to be mowed; 

and if the crop be eat upon the land, it may be 

prepared for rye in the autumn, or if any amend. 
ment be laid upon it it may produce wheat; 
but upon dry lands that are poor, I rather adviſe 
the ſowing of rye, as being the moſt certain to ſuc+ 


ceed, and is a very uſeful grain for the fattening 
of hogs, or to mix with wheat to make bread of: 


it renders it ſweeter and leſs dry in the ſummer 


than heat alone, and more eſteemed by many. 
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The ordering 5 1 youn * era. . 


4H ER E ought to be great care taken of 
1 young graſs, eſpecially the firſt winter and 
F ring, or elſe a proſperous crop may be deſtroyed ; 

or their roots are but weak, and liable to be draw- 
ed out of the ground by ſheep or horſes feeding up- 
on them in the winter, and ſpring : I have obſerved 


T the moſt prejudice done to them immediately after 


a. deep froſt; for this reaſon. all cattle ſhould be 
kept from them at ſuch times; and all young graſſes 
that are intended to make Paſtures for years to 
come, or others that are deſigned for mowing, 
ſhould not have a horſe feed upon them later than 
October, nor earlier than May, admit they are eat 
in. ſummer. Cinquefoil, of all ages, ſhould be pre- 


ſerved from horſes in like manner, till after it be 
mowed: and if it was poſſible to keep all kinds of 
cattle off the young graſs deſigned for paſturage 


from November ' till April, it would be the : ſtrong- 


er for it; but moſt people are deſirous to give their 


| ſheep grass when it is in their power, and are * 
to put too many on at a time, which ſoon eats 

tract of land very bare; therefore 1 would adviſe 
there ſhould never be more ſheepin the winter upon 


young graſs, than half the number of the acres the 


field contains; that is, one upon two acres. _ 
Where dung can be had, thin covering laid up- 
on young graſs in November, or December, will 
be of great advantage; or if ſtrong clay can be met 
with near, I would adviſe to lay ten or twelve loads 
upon each acre; the various ſorts of weather in 
the winter will make it tender; and whenever the 
clods are obſerved to crack, a large thorn-buſh. 


ſhould be dragged with a horſe, all over the ground 


in a dry day; or, for want of a large buſh, ſmall 


ones may be uſed, by fixing them in a harrow, 


te, fleak, or hurdle. h 
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The black earth from bogs, called peet, or moſs, = 
may be uſed in like manner as clay ; the froſt will 
have the ſame effect on it; but the aſhes made 
from it would be of much greater ſervice ; when 
the land is made fine by harrowing, it ſhould be 
rolled two or three times in the ſpring; after the 
ſtrong froſts are over, this will oo oh ae 
the roots.-* © 

This ſort of Wy is very ſuhject to produce from 
ſeeds, either furze, broom, or heath; all of them 
are very prejudicial to graſs, therefore it is beſt to 
draw them by hand the firſt winter; they will 
come up beſt when the ground is moiſt, and di- 
rectly after the breaking of a froſt; at this age 

they need not any inſtrument to be fixed in the 
ground: but if they are two or three years old, 
they cannot be taken up without a ſpade, or ſome 
other tool to looſen the ground, and by that, other 
ſeeds are brought up to the ſurface, and produces 
plants, and many times part of the roots are kek 
in and does the like. 

There is frequently upon dry Andes a dare kind | 
of thiſtle, which comes plentifully from ſeed ; it is 
beſt to draw it up the firſt winter, otherwiſe it 
will ſpread to a great extent, and: deſtroy much of 
the young graſs. 

If the common fort of: thiſtle, or. any other | 
weeds, grow amongſt the young graſs which is 
made- paſture of, they may be deſtroyed by mow- 
ing two or three times in a ſummer. 

If any of the former weeds grow amongſt the 
faintfoine, or clover, intended to be mowed, they 
ought to be cut out with hooks, or knives, that 
will weaken the roots; and render the fodder bet- 
ter than 15 ct were ſuffered. to ee tank it was 


mowed. 


- 
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7. he ordering of old faintfoine, and other gelte. ſes. 


HEN the land is covered with moſs it 
greatly weakens the graſs, therefore it ought 
tobe deſtroyed ; good manures are the moſt effec- 
tual, but moſt. expenſive, and are not to be come 
at in all places; therefore other methods 1 be 
uſed that will be of ſome ſervice. 
Buſh-harrowing three. or. four times over in the 
ſpring. each time contrary way to the other, will 
pull up much of the mols, and kill ſome of the 
other by covering it with earth from the worm 


barre If 93 land, or others that are in- 
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Emes, or ſoot. 

Plowing A ag J moſs; but it is 
pity to deſtroy a crop of ſaintfoine that is well 
planted, for old roots produce much ſtronger 
branches, and more in number than thoſe that are 
young. 

Lands ſowed with mefoil, and white elover; that 
have been frequently paſtured, may, at the end of 
five or fix, years, be plowed and ſowed with oats, © 
and after that crop ĩs taken off may be ſowed with 
wheat, or rye, according as it is in ſtrength; and if 
it be clean from couch, other graſs-ſceds may be 
harrowed amongſt the wheat, Or 9 5 in the ſpring; 
and if it be not clean, throw upon it parſſey-ſeed, 
for to feed off with ſheep the next winter, and 
ſpring; after that till it for turneps; but obſerve 
this, to lay your dung upon it in the winter, and 
not after it is plowed, for the e have given 
before. | 

If you have too little ſaintfoine, or other mow- 
ing land, I would adviſe clover-ſeed. to be ſowed 
9 1 the firſt crop, and if manured in the winter, 
will c geh fodder, and 4 good crop of 
Wheat 


_ ' Raiſing if Wood 


wheat "RY 1 which any kind of grals- 
ſeed may be harrowed in at fpring. 
As this fort of land is liable to produce much 
poppies amongſt the corn; I will here obſerve to 
my reader, an uncommon, but expeditious, me- 
thod of deftroying them : when they are got about 
a foot high, hogs will cat them very greedily, and 


not injure the corn. 
Hogs are likewiſe of great ſervice” in fields that 


are engel for they are extremely fond of eating 
all kind of thiſtle, and cornbind, or convolyulous 
roots, which grow amongſt corn, 
Oxen are as capable of plowing, or diher with 
about home, as horſes are, and improve ſand- land 
by treading; therefore, I think they are moſt pro- | 
 fitablecattle to do that work, for they are kept at 
the leaſt expence, as not requiring any corn, and leſs 
hable to diſtempers, | or HEHE, than SORT « are. 
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47 - earlieſt profit, and the raifing of them from 
ſeeds "will not be a feat 2 0 0 ng land in- 
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of 8 - expence is alle great, =o bir” 250 
Gentlemen would like to have it done, where large . 
plantations are intended ; therefore 1 hall recom- | 
mend the tilling of the land. and ſowing it with 


turneps, where it is — to be done, as I have 
before 


= upon Bare Lands. 95 
before directed; I will not limit the number of 
times it bught to be plowed and harrowed, for that 
muſt be as neceſſity, requires. 

The turneps ought to be kept extremely clean 

from weeds by hoeing, left any ſeed ſhould be 
ned, and they ſhould be eat upon the ground by 

ſheep, whoſe excrements will greatly enrich the 
ſoil, and the earlier it is done in the winter the bet- 
ter, for then there would be time to bring the land 
to a fine mould before ſowing, it may be done 
by once plowing, without any harrowing, for the 
froſt 'will make the clods break. _ 
The cheapeſt method 1 know, of raiſing wood 
is, by the Tres ſowed with corn in the ' ſpring : 
thoſe I have propagated that way are oak, Spaniſh 
cheſnut, aſh, maple, and holly ; theſe three latter 
muſt have their ſeeds kept in ſand, or fine mould 
(in the* open air, that they may have moiſture), 
from N 6 they are gathered, till March, or 
elſe the not come up the firſt year after 
owing: © Roots and cheſnuts grow a year earlier 
than he other ſeeds, and may be kept in a dry 
room, from the time they are gathered, till the 
next ſpring; and if they be ſowed then they Will 
come Ap it May, or earlier, hut they muſt 7 laid 
thin, and ept with turning when Alt gathered, | 
till they | become dry, or otherwiſe they will make 
ſprouts then; and not gfow after ſowing, _ 
Alfter the turneps are eat up by ſheep, the land. 
ſhould' be immediately fallowed, by which means 
it Will become tender before i it be ſowed. 

The month of March is the propereſt time for 
ſowing barley, or oats, ald the other ſeeds may be 
ſowtd at the ſame time; where Mr. Tull's Drill- 
Ploughs are in ule, they are excellent inſtruments 
for this work, but for want of them a perſon ſhould _ 
drop the ſeeds betwixt the hind horſe and the. 
plough, in every, third furrow, by that the rows 


of plants wil be at abouta yard * but as oaks, 
or 
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or cheſnuts will not be required nearer each other 
than four or five yards, the acorns, or cheſnuts 


need not be put into all the rows. 
Half a peck. of acorns or, cheſnuts, are cnoveh | 


upon an acre of land: but of the aſh, and maple- 


Keys, there may two buſhels be ſowed on an acre. _ 
I would adviſe the ſowing of the corn firſt, and to | 
low it in, and not to harrow it much after, for 
that, will be liable to move. the acorns from the rows 
they were ſowed in. There ſhould, not be many 
hollies ſowed, for they will not make much profit; 


though they are an ornament, and in ſome. mea- 
ſure ſhelter other trees ftom the Winds. 


The plants ſeldom riſe fo high the firſt "year as 

a man mows, therefore they are not in danger of 
being cut with the ſythes; but if they ſhould be 
taller than common, then the Ea ROI to be 


"if a fen ede of birch! pb or. 1 e, ir 


were, put in, they will make large poles, at every 


time of cutting; they ought to be laced. at the 
greateſt diſtance they poſſibly can be aa the oaks, 
or other trees intended for timber, otherwiſe they 
would overhead them, and either kill, or render 


them crooked. 3 
The ſecond winter the büänts will be of proper | 


ſixe to remove, and all the rows ought to be ex- 


amined, and where thoſe. intended for underwood. 
ate at à greater diſtance den three foot from each 


other, there, 1215 be ſom | planted 4 aßd Where 
N ebe 


upon Barren Land. 
they are leſs than half a yard apart, there is as 


great a neceſſity to take ſome up (or elſe they will 
| ſpoil. one another), by this means the vacancies. 


may be filled; where there is a rock near the 
ſurface, neither oaks nor cheſnuts will proſper ; 
there I recommend the planting of elms of three 
foot high, at five yards apart ; their roots run more 
. horizontally than the former, and will thrive bet- 


ter in ſuch ſoil Where plantations are in bleak. 


ſituations, two rows of firs, at ſix feet apart on the 
boundaries, would give great ſhelter to the other 
plants; and if there were one or two upon each 
acre within, they would do the like. | 


The like regard ſhould be had to thoſe ſowed 


for timber; they ought to be above five yards a- 
part, and neither aſh, nor other tree leſs than four 
foot frem them, left they ſhould overhead them; 
this thing ſhould frequently be obſerved, and ra- 


ther deſtroy any plant intended for underwood, | 


than it ſhould injure one deſigned for timber. 
The ſhapes of trees may be greatly improved in 
their youth, by taking off the ſtrongeſt of the col- 
lateral branches; it will much ſtrengthen the up- 


right, or leading ſhoot ; and at every time of cut- 


ting the poles the like ſnould be done; it will be 
a great advantage to the underwood, for where 


the timber-trees have large branches left upon 


them, they either kill or weaken the others, by 
depriving them of ſun, and likewiſe of - the dews, 


which very much feed all trees. The timber will 
likewiſe be much better for it, if properly done; 
for if a large branch be ſuffered to remain, it 


cauſes a knot in the timber, if it keeps alive, but 
I have obſerved many dead ones of a foot in 
length, or more, remain upon the trees for ma- 
ny years; theſe are continually decaying, and the 
wet paſſes through their pores, and cauſes the 
body of the tree to decay; but were either thoſe, 


or the growing ones, cut off about an inch from 


the 
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| the body, FR od wad grow over it and pre- 
ſerve the timber. 
The part cut ſhould be made uk ſmooth, | 
and quite perpendicular, otherwiſe the wet will 
reſt upon it, and enter the body of the tree. 
Winter is the propereſt time to take off large 
branches, for late in the ſpring the rind will part 
from the wood, and make a greater wound, I 
have cauſed branches to be taken off of ſix inches 
diameter, with a hand- ſaw, and after made even 
with a ſmoothing- plane; thoſe cuts I have known 
covered in five years, and if branches be taken 
off in their youth, the wounds would much 
ſooner be healed over; when large branches are 
taken off in dry weather, a covering of paint will 


be of ſervice. I have ſeen the ill effect of cutting 5 


large branches, at a foot in length or more from 
the body of the trees, for ſome of them have 
died, and the timber received wet through them; 
and thoſe that lived, occaſion the ſame knot to 
remain in the body, as though they had not been 
Cut. 
I will not limit the number of years that the 
poles .muſt ſtand before they are cut, for on ſome 
land they. proſper much faſter than on others: 
and when they are of a ſize fit for the uſe of the 
country they are in, that undoubtedly will be the 
gn time to cut them. | 
Il do not imagine any one will attempt to cut the 
les 'till they are moſt of them twenty foot 
igh, for then they will be fit for hop-poles, and 
many, other uſes for a farmer; and they will then 
have drawn up the timber-trees with tall and 
ſtreight ſtems ; that is one of the reaſons I chooſe. 
to plant them ſo near as a yard to each other; 
for all trees grow better at that diſtance, than 
thoſe that ſtand ſingle : and though I propoſe a 
timber-tree to be planted at every five yards, yet 
I am ſenſible they cannot ſwell to any great 
bulk | 


8 upon Barren Lands. _ 
bulk at that diftance, but will greatly ſhelter 
each other, and eſpecially when the poles are cut 
the firſt time; but at other times of cutting poles 
they may be in part taken down, that is, fuch as 
are the weakeſt, for the thickeſt ought to remain, 
as being the moſt healthy, and likelieſt to make 
the largeſt timber; but at the time of thinning 
them, there ought to be nearly an equal diſtance 
betwixt thoſe remaining. I think ten trees upon 
an acre is enough to remain for timber; but if 
the largeſt of their collateral branches be tak- 
en off at every time the underwood is cut, 
there will be room to train up ſome young ones 
amongſt them without injuring the poles; the 
number I ſhould adviſe upon each acre is twenty; 
that is, when the firſt that was raiſed are reduced 
to ten, then leave ten of the poles that come 
ſingle, and not from old roots, theſe ought to 
be of aſh; they will be extremely uſeful at the 
next time of cutting the poles; for they may be 
ſuppoſed to be thirty years old, for ſuch land as 
I am ſpeaking of will not produce good poles in 
leſs than fourteen or fifteen years; and if ten 
poles be left at each time of cutting, there will 
then be ten of double age to take down. And 

when it it is deemed requiſite to fell ſome of the 
timber, part of them may remain to compleat the 
former number. Aſh will cleave at the age men- 
tioned, and be of great uſe. in carriage; but elm 
is not of much value till it be a foot, or more in 
diameter; for that reaſon | do not adviſe any of 
them to be left, except they remain for timber. 
If the land be agreeable to oaks, ſome few poles 
of it may be left, though they will not be uſeful 
fo early as aſh, yet they will at other times of 
cutting, for when they are fifty or ſixty years 
old they will have hearts in them, and may either 
be taken down or elſe left to make up the num- 
ber, when. part of the large timber is taken down. 
0 2 1 have 


100 Raising of mood &c. 

1 have had the care of thinning of woods that 
were about thirty years of age; ſome chiefly 
aſh, and others that were all oak; their rows 
were about a yard from each other, and many tall 
and ſtreight trees of both ſorts; but one aſh-pole 
was of more value than two oaks : for that rea- 
fon | recommend the ſowing of both, rather than 

acorns alone. c 

Note, It would have been more profit to the 
owners, had they been thinned earlier, for ma- 
ny of the poles were killed and Ae, by 
being overheaded by others. 

N. B. There is a noble Duke (whoſe name has 
been mentioned before), who has oaks more 
| than fifty feet high, that were ſowed with oats 

in one of his parks; but if a Gentleman chooſes 
to loſe the advantage of a crop of corn, they 
may be ſowed alone, and then he may have 
the pleaſure of ſeeing them grow early the firſt 

ſummer, in which they will make ſtronger plants 
than the others, admit they are kept clean 
from weeds; but at the end of twenty years, 

there will not be any perceptible difference. 


7 When an old wood | is become too thin * roots 
rhat produces underwood, at the time of cutting 
there ſhould ſome be preſerved near the vacancies 
to make up the deficiencies, which may be done 
in the following manner, viz. by cutting them 
ſomething more than half through, as nigh to the 
root as poſlible ; then preſs them flat to the ground, 
in the places that are too thin; but all branches 
| ſhould be cut off, and a trench of fix inches wide, 
and two or three deep, ſhould be made for them to 
lay in; but before they are fixed, a cut ſhould be 
made at a foot from each other, on the under 
fide, Which cauſes them to make roots; if part 
of them be covered with earth, the, others that 
are bare will put forth branches. | 
| P A R 'T 
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D V planting, a Gentleman may earlier obtain 
growing- trees upon his eſtate, than by ſow- 
ing the ſeeds amongſt corn; I would not adviſe 
any one to do it upon barren land before it has 
been properly cultivated; for I have known ſeveral 
baulked of their expectations by ſuch attempts. 
The land that is intended for timber and poles, 
ought to be prepared before planting ; as that for 
the: raiſing oi hedges upon... 
If a Gentleman be provided with plants, they 
will proſper beſt to have them put in before any 
corn be ſowed upon the land; the ſucceeding crop 
will pay the expence he had been at before, and 
likewiſe of planting (excluſive of purchaſing the 
plants) if the work be done immediately after the 
turneps are eat, there does not need any more 
plowing to prepare it. The land ought to be 
plowed as ſoon as the corn is taken off, then that 
which was ſhed will grow, and become good feed. 
for ſheep by the end of October, which will like- 
wiſe improve the ſoil; but obſerve, that after 
plowing, the land ſhould be immediately harrowed, 
and the ſtubble and all other combuſtibles that 
the harrows draw out, ſhould be burnt in ſmall 
heaps, and the aſhes ſpread over the land, which 
will be nearly an equivalent to the ſalts which 
the crop of corn had drawn from the foil. _ 
There ought to be a number of theep ſufficient 
to eat the young corn clean down to the earth by 
7 H z 1 
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the middle of November, for that is a n 


time to begin to plant. —— 
The plants intended for timber may be oak, 
chothur, and elm ; this latter to be from layers | 


that have been planted; one year! from the mo- 


ther-plant, and the other two kinds to be two or 


three years old, but not more, for tall plants will 
not proſper if the ſituation be high; and. if they 
have been kept clean from weeds in the nurſery, 
and not been too thick, it is not material whether 
they have ever been removed or not at that age. 

Thoſe [ would recommend for underwood are, 


aſh, maple, birch, beach, hornbeam; and for 


the ſake of their bloſſoms, a few wild cherry- 


plants, at two years old, are very proper, about 


a foot in length, and if they be more 1 would 
have them cut to that ſize. 
To make more variety of colours there may be 
ſome of the aſp, arbale,. or ' black poplar, and al- 
ſo ſome red ſallouis and willows; theſe are all 
raiſed fror cuttings, and are very uſeful in poles, 
as well as for rails, or any ſort of common fenc- 
ing; beſides, fallow makes very durable hop- 
les, and is likewiſe much uſed by the turners 
and clog - makers; and, in ſhort, no trees grow _ 
freer upon _ barren land than thoſe laſt 
mentioned. | 
There are res ids Wy allows dut ws beſt 
is eaſy diſtinguiſned from the others, it has broad 
leaves almoſt round, and the rind of the young 
wood is of a bright broun N and the __ 7 
are the ſame at heart. 461 
Before planting 1 "ay not dig: the und, nor 
make holes for the pole- wood, for as the ſoil is 
thin they ought to have as much of it under their 
roots as is poſſible; and to obtain that, I lay their 
roots upon the ſurface, and earth upon them. It 


is a method J have known practiſed for near forty 
| years, upon various forts of land- with good ſue- 


ceſs; 
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ceſs; and J have found it to have the beſt effect 
of any upon thin ſoils, where there was either a 
rock, creach, or gravel near the ſurface ; but as 
all ſuch are deemed burning-lands, ſome people I 
have known to plant deep, with an intent to guard 

againſt drought, but their works have not proſpered. 
The firſt inſtrument that is made uſe of for this 
work is a common plough, drawed by two horſes 
double ; the man that. holds, guides the horſes 
without any driver, and along one ſide of the plot 
turns a furrow inwards, ſo far as the plantation 
1s tende to be; then returns at the diſtance 
of ſix feet from the outſide of the former (or from 
the part cut by the colter) ; theſe two furrows form 
a bed of four feet in breadth ; and by returning 
back at two feet from the ſecond urrow, that 
forms a ſpace of four feet betwixt the beds like- 
wiſe ; though there is two feet of earth unmov- 
ed in the middle of it; and in like manner the 
whole tract of land muſt be divided. 

I. would adviſe to have the firſt furrow made 
crooked, and all the others parallel to it ; for where 
the trees are in ſtreight lines, there is a ſtronger 
current of wind "alle s betwixt them, than if they 
ſtood promiſcuouſly, neither are they ſo agreeable 
to look upon. 

The plants intended to ede poles muſt be 
placed firſt, and thoſe raiſed from ſeed ſhould be 
taken up with care, leſt the roots ſhould be broke 
off, for it is not proper to looſe any part that can 
be ſaved, neither ſhould they be ſuffered to lay out 
of the ground to be dry, or penetrated with froſt, 

for the ſmall fibres are hable to perifh by either, 
and they are the moſt uſeful parts of the roots, and 
ought to be preſerved; for whoever takes up a 
new planted tree in the ſpring, may obſerve they 
are the firſt that make new roots, and undoubt- 
edly collects juices from the earth, which forms 


leaves and branches, 1 9 | 
H 4 "The : 
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The cuttiugs of fallow ſhould be about twelve 
or fourteen inches long; and of wood more than 
one year old ; two or thee is the propereſt. 

The poplars I have obſerved to grow the freeſt 
| when there is a young bud at the end; but there 
mult be a part in the ground that is two years old, 

for younger wood will not make roots. 

An acre of land will require about five thouſand 
five hundred plants ; when the ground and plants 
are prepared, they muſt be laid in the beds about 
two feet apart on each ſide, with their heads reſt- 
ing upon the furrows, and about even with the out- 

fide. of them; immediately after, they muſt be 
covered with the two feet of earth that was left 
unplowed betwixt the beds; but as the land will 
be made firm by ſheep treading upon it, it is poſ- 
ſible that great clods may riſe in digging, but ſuch 
I would not chuſe to have laid directly upon the 
roots, but to cover them firſt with thin ſpits, or 
ſuch as are broke ſmall ; and let them be gently 
trod down to each plant, as well the cuttings as 
thoſe with roots; and lay more earth on after, till 
the middle part of the beds be raiſed even with the 
tops of the plowed furrows that were throwed up- 
on the ſides; the two feet of earth left unplowed, 
will not be ſufficient to raiſe the beds fo as to 
cover the roots, except it be taken away deeper 
than the plough went on each ſide: but that muſt 
be done by ſinking the whole ſpace or alley be- 


twixt the beds; this will occaſion one part to be | 


more than a foot higher than the other; and it 
may poſſibly be imagined, that the wet would de- 
Weng too early from the plants, and for want of 
moiſture they would not proſper, eſpecially where 
there is either a rock, creach, or a ſtrong bed of 
gravel near the ſurface ; Jam convinced by ex- 


perience, that plants thrive much better this way 


than others on the like ſoil, planted where the 
ſurface was even; and there are ſtrong reaſons 
why 
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why they ſhould; for in the firſt place, the roots 
have more ſoil to feed in, as being further from 
the dry and barren ftrata of gravel, &c. and du- 
ring the time the beds ſupport them, the other 
hard matters in the alleys are improved by the 
froſts, and rendered tender enough for the roots 
to enter; which the horizontals naturally. do as 
they increaſe in length, and meet with foil that 
they can penetrate, be it ever ſo nigh the ſurface ; 
and when they are entered the alleys, or ſpaces 
betwixt the beds, if the wet runs from the one 
part, it enters upon the other where there are roots, 
and it is impoſſible the wet ſhould deſcend directly 
downwards to the gravel ſo early through the ſoil 
of the beds, as it can do upon the even ſurface 
where the covering of earth is not more than half 
the thickness 7 2 fed 54 ; K 18 
This methodof planting is as proper where there 
is a ſtrong clay near the ſurface, as it is on the 
other tn ooo on 3 
What I have ſaid upon planting for poles, or 
underwood, I hope will be underſtood by thoſe 
who deſire to make uſe of the rules laid down; 
but the method of planting on the ſame land for 
timber, is to be done afterwards, and in a, different 
manner. , err 
The plants for timber ought to be taken up 
with the ſame care, that is, not to leſſen the 
quantity of roots any more than cannot poſſibly 
be avoided, neither ſhould they be ſuffered. to be 
dried; for that reaſon it would be proper to have 
the holes made for them before they are taken 
from the nurſery ; the holes muſt be of different 
ſorts, according to the ſizes, and kinds of plants 
they are intended for; for an oak, cheſnut, or 
any other plant that ought to have their tap-roots 
preſerved, ſhould have deeper holes 'than thoſe 
that have only horizontal ones; however, there 


ſhould 


ſfhould be room for them to be fully extended, in 
kke manner as they grew in the nurſery. © 
The elms, of the age I propoſed, will not require 
holes to be made for them more than five inches 
deep, for their roots run horizontally, and if the 
uppermoſt be only two inches below the ſurface it 
is enough; for when the holes are deeper than the 
plants require, it only cauſes a neceſſity of having 
earth put in again before planting; and by laying 
light at firſt it ſettles after, and the plant with it, 
to much below the ſurface ; and I think it beſt 
to have the holes ſolid at bottom, with a covering 
of light earth about an inch thick, for the roots to 
reſt upon; but it is not- of any ſervice to make 
preparations for them to ſtrike deeper. 20 
I imagine a yard will be wide enough for a tree 
of a year old; but it is poſſible ſome may require 
more; if ſo, an addition may be made at the time 
— ] ⅛ͤ âœ́ j j. 
The diſtance propoſed for the elms, &c. is 
about five yards apart; and though the middle 
of the beds are but eight feet from each other, 
yet there may be ſome plants for timber upon all 
of them; for: if they are at twenty-eight: feet 
from each other upon every bed, and planted in 
quincunxes, they will be nearly the diſtance apart 
that is propoſed: ' | i. 
Phe depth of the holes for oaks, and cheſnuts 
of two or. three feet high, ought to be at leaſt 
eighteen inches deep, and three feet wide in the 
top, that the uppermoſt roots may be extended 
to their full length; but. the holes need not be 
more than a foot broad in the bottom, to receive _ 
the tap- root, which ought to be preſerved of as 
great a length as can be at the time of taking up 
in the nurſery, and all the others ought to have 
the like care taken of them, and not ſuffered to 
become dry before planting ; but all roots that 
are-cut-with a ſpade ſhould be made a — 
| | 8 With 
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with a ſharp knife, to make them ſmooth, by 
Which they will heal over the earlier, ma, f 
the cut be made on the under fide. - 
Though the plants here propoſed are but ſmall, 
yet there ought to be two men employed at 
each tree at the planting of them; the one'to put 
earth to them, and the other to place the roots; for 
thoſe: that grew horizontally before moving, ſhould: 
be placed:1 in ſuch poſitions again, as nigh as poſ- 
ſible; and to do that, the perſon: that has the 
plant in his care, muſt hold up the horizontal 
roots till the other man has filled the hole with 
fine earth, as high as the part that they proceed 
from; then extend them ſingly upon the earth, 
as far as they will reach, and a covering of two 
inches thick upon the uppermoſt will be ſufficient; 
and that ought, when gently trod down, to be 
even with the ſurface of the bed; the leading 
branch of all the kinds mentioned ſhould be pre- 
ſerved z' but if. there be many collaterals, part 
ought to be taken off; but not altogether, only 
thin them by taking off the ſtrongeſt, and leaving 
the others; for were all the under ones taken 
away, and the upper ones _ it "mani render 
the plant top-heavy. 11 | 

Trees of this ſize. wil not -want wing: for to 
keep them ſteady ; but they ought to be ob- 
ſerved in the 2 and the earth trod down 
upon them, for the froſts are liable to lighten the 
earth, and looſen the plant: where trees have 
much the greateſt part of their roots preſerved, 
they will not require watering; ſo that keeping 
them clean from weeds S is all the r en 
the firſt ſummer. 

It would be of great: eee to the planta- 
tions, if there were firs upon the boundaries, and 
| likewiſe a few in other parts, if the tract of land 
was large; they would ſhelter the other trees; 
the e of ſix feet from each other on the 
outſides 
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outſides, and two rows of them would meet each 
other and make a good appearance, eſpecially if 
they were different ſorts, for that would make 
variety of colours; and they would anſwer the in- 
tent of ſhelter, as well as though they were of one 
kind only, for any of them will grow, well upon 
dry land; but I ſhould chuſe to have the feweſt 
of the Scotch firs, the wood being very porous, 
and ſuch as the ordinary white deal is cut out of, 
which is much leſs valuable than yellow, that the 


ſpruce and ſilver afford; this I ſpeak from expe- 


rience, as I have ſeen all the nen ine broke r. 


from one plantation {4189 
__ Firs may be replanted with 1 pe amn 
any ſize, if they have been properly: managed 
in the nurſery; but where many are required to 
ſhelter a wood of forreſt- trees only, I imagine large 
ones will ſeldom be made uſe of, as deing much 
more expence than ſmall ones; for if t they are to 
be purchaſed, there is great odds in the price and 
likewiſe in carriage; and if a Gentleman has them 
by him, the expence of planting and confining 
after, would be more than plants of two or three 
feet high might be bought for, and ſuch would 
not require either ſtakes or lines, and that is the 
ſize that I:ſhould chooſe to plant; for, in ſhort, 


others would he hard to meet with, for there are 
but few. gentlemen who keep large numbers in 


their nurſeries, of twelve or fifteen feet high : 
neither do nurſery- men, except they are under 
contracts made ſome years before. 1555 

To render firs of all ſizes ſafe in their e 
(eſpecially to mountainous ſituations), they ought 
to have ſtood no more than one year in the nurſery 
ſince the laſt. time of their being re- planted, or 
two at the moſt: for when they ſtand longer and 
appear more vigorous, there is the greater hazard 
in their removal; for when they make ſhoots, 


it is a gn that the roots have increaſed greatly in 
— 
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length, by which means the ſmall fibres are at 
a great diſtance from the ſtem, for they are al- 
ways near the extremities of the large roots; and 
except more than common care be made uſe of, 
the fibres would many of them be cut off in the 
taking up of the tree, which would either kill or 
greatly weaken it. I have made many obſervations 
of the roots of various kinds of firs and pines a 
year after planting, both of the hving and dead, 
which informed me the ſmall fibres were the moſt 
uſeful parts of the roots; for thoſe that died had 
few or none but large ones, and the living-ones I 
found were chiefly ſupported by the fibres they were 
removed with, for the ſtrong ones that had been cut 
ſhort and had not any fibres upon them decayed, 
for they never made any new ones through the rind, 
as they do of moſt other kinds of trees ; from 
theſe obſervations I make it a rule, that whatever 
tree will not form a branch through the rind above 
ground, will not make a new fibre through the 
rind of a ſtrong root. Thoſe trees that are re- 
moved annually their ſtrong roots never extend 
far, and are always full of fibres. It is eaſily diſ- 
covered if they have been removed only one year, 
for if the plant be two or three feet high, the laſt 
made. ſhoot will be much ſhorter than the others 
below it, if it had been more than one year un- 
removed before ; and if it had been re-planted 
two years, the laſt made ſhoot will be no longer 
than that under it; and by counting the number 
of ſhoots that annually increaſe in length, ſhews 
the number of years it ſtood unremoved. Some 
times a tree that lives, makes but a very weak 
ſhoot, and ſcarcely puts out any leaves, or other- 
wiſe but very ſhort ones; ſuch trees J ſhould 
not chuſe to take up, for it denotes but few 
young roots; but thoſe that are full of leaves, 
of a lively colour, are marks of good roots, and 
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in great plenty, notwithſtanding the laſt made 
ſhoot may chance to be a ſhort one, and ſuch trees 
of any ſize may ſafely be removed. 5 
The two Mr. Perfeits, — at Ponte- 
frat in Yorkſhire, take very ſtrict care of their 
pines and firs ; they will not ſend any that is more 
than a: foot high to a gentleman, but ſach as were 
wo e only a year before. I have had the 
care of great numbers that came from them, 
and have not loſt in the whole ſo much as one 
plant in a hundred, though ſome times they have 
been a month upon the road, by the navigations 
being ſtopped by ice in the rivers they were 
brought along ; the want of trees being properly 
removed is the cauſe of many dying. If a gen- 
tleman cannot meet with ſuch trees directly, 
as have been removed the year before when he 
deſires them, he had better wait a year, than be 
mortified by the ſight of ſome dead, and others 
weak in his plantations, as there conſequently 


- | muſt be if they had ſtood long unremoved; con- 


tracts might be made with nurſery- men to pre- 
pare them for the purpoſe, and it is much ſafer 
to do it in the ſame ground, than tõ move them 
to others at a great diſtance, for in the carriage 
more of the fibres ene de broke on and others 
dried. 
Firs and pines, or any ever-greens aid lrehes, | 
may be removed in mild weather, from September 
till April; but the latter end of March, till the 
middle of April, I think the ſafeſt ſeaſon: for 
| thoſe planted in the autumn muſt be expoſed to 
the winds for ſix months before they can make 
any new roots, and they often ſuffer greatly by 
it; and if trees are to be brought from places at 
a great diſtance, it is uncertain of fine weather 
continuing 'till they are planted, ha ere it was at 


the time they were taken up. 
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- Notwithſtanding I have recommended the plant- 
ing of them in the ſpring, yet the holes ought to 
be made for them in the winter ; for froſt and 
changes of weather will make the earth fine to 
put to their roots. The extent and depth of the 
holes ought to be according to the ſize and kind 
of the trees: for the ſilver fir, pine, aſter, ſtone- 
pine, and others that make tap-roots, ought to 
have deeper holes, than the aſh, pine, larch, 
ſpruce fir, and ſuch others whoſe greateſt parts 
of the roots run horizontally : but there ſhould 
be extent enough for them to be laid ſtraight, 
about two inches below the ſurface ; and if (mall 
plants, there is not occaſion for any more earth to 
be laid upon them; but if large, a hill may be raiſed 
about ſix inches higher, and it will help to keep 
them ſteadier, but is not of any other ſervice to 
the trees, therefore it would be as good for them 
if it was taken away when they have been planted 
a year : if four cords were fixed to each large tree, 
and the other ends tied to ſtakes drove into the 
ground, there would not require any hill of earth 
upon the roots ; but a little litter or the like over 
the roots, would prevent the earth becoming too 
dry; and if their young roots were 3 they 
would not require any watering; for the ſueceſs 
in planting greatly depends upon the trees being 
carefully taken up, but as there certainly muſt be 
ſome roots loſt, therefore to preſerve the health of 
the tree ſome branches ought to be taken off; 
a few of the ſtrongeſt will be of as much ſervice 
as many little ones, and by taking only one or 
two at every joint, the ſtem will ſtill remain co- 
vered to the bottom, which is an ornament, and 
likewiſe makes more ſhelter in the front of a 
plantation, than if all the lower branches were 
taken away. 35 5 . ee 
The ſmall plantations upon each farm ought to 
be ſheltered in like manner: for the winds would 
1 have 
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have more force upon them than where the num- 
ber of trees are greater, for thoſe. would in ſome 
meaſure be a guard for each other.. 
The landlord and tenant ought to. divide abs 
profits that would ariſe from the plantations on 
the farms: for though in reality the tenant pays 
rent for the land, yet the landlord muſt be at 
the expence of planting; and therefore ought to 
have a certain number of trees. preſerved for 
timber upon each acre, excluſive of the firs in 
front. for thoſe ought not to be cut- low till ey 
are dead. 
If there be ten trees upon each acre, they will 
ſometime or other be worth the money ſunk in 
Pn the whole, with compound intereſt upon 
; and if the tenant has the poles he will be well 
Ki for the uſe of the land he rents; for they 
would be of great uſe to him for making fleaks 
to divide his turneps and many other ſorts of 
fencing ; the willows, . allows, poplars, aſps, and 
birch, will be fit to cut in ten or a dozen years; 
but. the aſh-poles would not be fo. large, therefore 
had better remain till the next fall, then they 
would be fit for many parts of carriages, and 
likewiſe ploughs and harrows; and as it is proper 
to let the aſhes ſtand longer than the other poles, 
they ought (at the time of planting) to be diſperſed 
all over the plantation, and not many of them 
together, for where they ſtand near each other 
they do not arrive at a bulk larger than hop-poles; 
if one be left at every ten or twelve yards, that 
will be enough; and if there be more, they ought 
to be cut down when the other poles are: and 
if it be in a country where hop-poles or ſmart- 
hoops are not wanted, there ought not to be 
many more than that number planted; if coal be 
dear in the neighbourhood, good burning wood 


is valuable, _ ſome birches might be left for 
115 1 5 that 
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that — till the ſecond. cutting, in 8 man- 
ner as is propoſed for aſnes. 

Fhere ought to be upon every farm as many 
ſeparate plantations as to have one cut every year; 
for catting-only part of a wood at a time, occa- 
ſons damage to the ſtock by. carriages coming 
in every year; and that part ſtanding deprives the 

other of ſun; 7 the ſize of each plantation ought to 
de in proportion to the farm, ſo as to afford wood 
fafficient for the tenant's uſe. 

The manner of cutting the wood ſhould: 15 
fully ſpecified in the leaſes; and a large penalty 
laid upon both tenant and landlord, if either 

| -mfare the other's property; eſpecially if 

the tenant was to cut off the top of a tree of any 
kind that was adapted to ſtand for timber; that 
is a thing two frequently practiſed, for after that 
is done the tree is called a Pollard, and the branches 


they make become the tenant's property, and 


he generally cuts them every nine or ten years; 
this is toocommon a practiſe where oaks, elms, &c. 
grow in hedges; for I have ſeen many thouſands 


aſed in that manner, by which they are not fit for 


many other uſes than to burn; though had they 
not been headed, would have now been fit for 
ſhip-timber;:and-of great value to the landlords ; 
I lately: ohferved ce oaks, whoſe bodies are 
more than three feet in diameter, yet not of 
much value; for they have been polards, though 
many years fance, and by receiving wet at the 
places where they were cut, the loweſt parts of 
them are decayed; though by the bulk of their 
branches above; they do not appear to have been 
headed within the laſt ſixty years; they have 


large ſpreading tops, though: coarſe and but of 
little value; therefore thoſe that are now pollards 


would: never make good timber but by cutting 
them as uſual, they will be more profitable than 


though their heads were Wr yet if there 
] coul 
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could be a law that would prevent young ones 
being made pollards, it would tend greatly to the 
advantage of landlords, and likewiſe increaſe. the 
quantity of timber in the nation. - 

Such Gentlemen as have great numbers of young : 
trees upon their eſtates, it is impoſſible for their 
| ſtewards daily to obſerve them all; for that reaſon, 
many trees have their tops taken off without the 
owner's knowledge ; ; but if there was a reward to 
be given for every informer of ſuch practices, there 

are many for the ſake of n would. . the 


offenders known. 
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little graſs of any kind, and cannot be im- 
proved by plowing, for the greateſt part of its ſur- 
face is a rock, without any fort of earth upon it; 
the only method that I know to make an improve- 
ment is planting; and 1 have had experience 
enough to know, that many kinds of trees will 
grow in ſuch places, if there be earth enough to 
cover their roots properly at the time of planting ; 
for when they extend they find cavities in the 
rocks and make entrance: But as ſuch barren 
ſituations are generally mountainous, ſuch kinds 
of trees ſhould be pied to Hows: as will reſiſt 
tempeſtuous winds. | 

One ſort has been highly ene fot the 
pu _ 2885 I think there are others more . or 
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able, which 1 have known to preſerve their lead- 
ing branches, when they have ſtood - ſingle 
upon the very tops of mountains ; whereas the 
| others will not grow ſtrait in a cloſe nurſery with- 
out being confined to poles ; though there is an 
undeniable relation of there being ſome of the kind 
extremely tall, upon a high mountain in a climats | 
much ealtward of this nation. : 
I ſuppoſe there have been great numbers there, 


which have ſheltered each other in their youth; 


but the plants are dear in our nurſeries, and but 
few Gentlemen would purchaſe a number of them 
to plant a large tract of land with them only, for 
at firſt planting they ought not to be more than 
five foot apart in high ſituations, for the nearer 
they are, the faſter they advance in height, . by 
being a fence to each other. 

I will recommend ſuch as I have obſerved to 
grow tolerably well in the like ſituations, even 
ſome that are ſea- marks. 

The ſilver fir; I know one growing almoſt 
ſingle, having only two or three low ones about 
it, upon a very high hill, where it is fully expoſed 
to all winds, from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt; it 
| Preſerves it's leading branch, though it does not 
advance fo much in height as others that I have 
ſeen in lower ſituations. | | 

The ſpruce and Scotch firs will grow, but the 
latter is more ſubject to loſe it's head than either 
of the others, and does not make fo valuable wood 
when cut up for uſe. 

The larches and hollies I have ſeen grow 
tolerably well ; the ſycamore, birch, beach, aſh, 
and oak, the lame, where n numbers were 
| together. | 
When a Gentleman thinks of covering ſuch 


unprofitable lands with trees, he generally chooſes 


to have it planted that he may early ſee the im- 
PFovement z but there would be the moſt cer- 
1 2: | tainty 
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tainty of ſucceſs from ſowing ſeed. of the far 


mentioned plants in a promiſcuous manner, after 


the land was prepared for their reception. in 
This fort of land generally has an uneven ſur- 

face, the higheſt parts being not any thing elſe 
but large bodies of ſtone, with ſhort moſs growing 
upon them ; and on the other parts of the ſurface 


there is ſome earth with heath, broom, fern, or 


long moſs, growing upon it; theſe loweſt parts are 
the propereſt for trees to grow in, but it muſt be 

made clean before either ſowing or planting, or 
otherwiſe the plants would be ſmothered, nay, 

there would be a difficulty of getting earth; for 1 
have known where it was not any deeper than four 
or five inches in the beſt parts, and was full of the 
ſorts of roots I have mentioned lately. : 


The way to clean it is to take up what is there 


growing, and lay it in heaps 1n, the places that are' 


propereſt for planting ; and if it be only graſs 
and long moſs it will rot in one ſummer, by being 


turned over three or four times in dry weather; 


but if there be ſtrong ſtems and roots of heath 


or broom, it will be beſt to burn it in little heaps, 


one at every place where a tree is intended; this 


will deſtroy both root and branch, and likewiſe - 


many ſeeds, and make richer. ſoil than if they 
only lay till retten. There cannot be any certain 
diſtance betwixt each tree, for they muſt be only 
where there is earth for them; but if they could 
be within a yard of each other it would be better 
than if further apart. If the ſeeds be ſowed af- 
ter the combuſtibles were either rotted or burnt, 
the hills where they were ſhould. be firſt ſpread 
about in thoſe places only where there is ſome _ 
ſoil, - for they will not be of any ſervice where 
there is not any thing but ſtone : this work may 
be done in open weather from November till 
March; the fir and birch-ſeeds may be thrown 
upon the ground without the trouble of covering 
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them, for the froſt and rains will give them poſ- 
ſeſſion; the others that are larger ſhould have 
holes made for them in depth proportionable to 
their ſize; but for an acorn, which is largeſt, they 
need not be above three inches; they will grow 
as well at one inch deep, but will be more liable 
to deſtruction by mice and rooks ; as the ſeeds 
are not very coſtly, put in half a dozen where one 
tree is deſired, for it is ealy to thin them when 
too many; and amongſt the others that I have 
mentioned, there may be ſome of the common 
alder, which will grow freely, and help to ſhelter 
them that make more valuable trees : and like- 
wiſe white-thorn, but the feeds of it and the aſh 
ought to have been kept. in earth a year before, 
and likewiſe the holly and yer. 


Planting amongſt Stones. 


to be ſhort but very ſtiff, not having been 
| ſuffered to grow too near each other in a cloſe 
and well-ſheltered nurſery; neither ſhould any 
of them ſtand more than a year after they are 
removed, and that if poſſible, ought to have been 
in a ſituation nearly as open as the place they are 
intended for, and if a gentleman had a piece of 
tolerable good land near it, he would find an ad- 
vantage to move his plants there for one year; it 
would inure them to the climate, and their roots 
would not ſuffer ſo much in carriage as from places 
at a great diſtance. : 
As there will not be depth of foil amongſt rocks 
to receive long tap-roots, the plants that naturally 
make them ſhould have them cut off when they 
are planted in the nurſery : but in the taking them 
up before, all the uppermoſt roots ſhould be pre- 
ſerved from froſts, ſun, or drying winds, and 


trenches ſhould be made in the nurſery to receive 
. 1 them 
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them at full tength, not ſuffering them to be brut 
med up on a heap; neither ſhould any of their 
ends be cut off, for thoſe fibres are What the 
plants muſt be ſupported by when their tap- roots 
are taken off. Plants that are about eighteen 
inches high may be placed in the nurſery, but not 

nearer than a foot of each other; for ſtandin 
too cloſe, or weeds being ſuffered to grow — 
them in the ſummer, would render them i improper 
for the ſituation they are to be moved to. 

The different kinds of plants make the moſt 
| agreeable appearance when planted promiſcuouſly ; 
and as to their diſtance, it cannot poſſibly be re- 
gular, for the rocks will not admit of it ; but the 
places that will receive them, muſt be examined 
before the burning of the vegetables that grow 
there : and ſome time before planting, let holes 
be made in thoſe places fo deep (if it is poſſible) 


as the roots may be covered four inches with 


earth, for that will be the only thing they can 
have to keep them ſteady, as there cannot any : 
ſtakes be fixed to tie them to, 

The beſt time for planting in bleak ſituations, 
is as late in the ſpring as it can poſſibly be done 
with fafety ; for in April it may reaſonably be 
. expected that the moſt ſtormy weather is over, 
and any of thoſe kinds of trees that I mention, 
may ſafely be replanted in any part of that month, 
if they be in a nurſery near the place intended 
for them; for in ſhort carriage their roots may 
be preſerved moiſt, and their buds (that will be 


1welled) will be leſs liable to be broke off, than ” 
they would by being | brought from places at a 


grend diſtance. 

If the rock be not any more than three inches 
blot the ſurface, or if it be but two, I would. 
. Chooſe to plant upon i-, rather than lay earth under 
the trees, and have not enough to make them 
falt with above: but it 9 to be obſerved, 
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that N they are the leaſt depth in the ground, 


the higher muſt the hill be made upon their 


roots, even ſo much as to make the covering four 
inches thick at the leaſt; their roots ſhould be 
extended to the full length before any earth is 
put upon them, and afrer they are covered, let. 
the earth be trod firm upon them; but in the 
time of. covering do not move them up and 
down, for that would only draw the roots upon 
each other. 

In April, May, and June, they muſt frequently 
be obſerved, and the earth made faſt to them, 
as it is poſſible ſome plants may be looſened with 
the winds; but after that, the living ones will 
have made new roots that will hold them ſteady; 
the graſs or weeds muſt be taken away from 
them if apy chance to grow; for they ought to 
have all the benefit of the ſun and air that is poſſi- 
ble, to give them ſtrength, that oy may be able 
to reſiſt the winters ſtorms. 

The cutting off of tap-roots muſt certainly 
leſſen the vigour of plants, but there is a neceſſity 
of doing it, where there is not a depth of foil to 
receive them ; and when it 1s done a year before 
they are planted upon rocks, their horizontals' will 
be more in number than before, and better able 
to ſupport them; ſuch kinds of plants that ge- 
nerally make taps will naturally form new ones, and 
if there be not depth of ſoil directly under them, 
they will extend themfelves upon the ſurface of 
the rocks, till they meet with cavities that will 
admit of them downwards. I have obſerved this 
by trees of various kinds and ſizes, that I have 
ſeen taken out of ſuch fituations ; I have taken 
notice that the oak and Spaniſh cheſnut proſper 
the beſt, when their tap-roots meet with no in- 
terruptions; for in a great depth of earth (that 
is otherwiſe agreeable) I have frequently ſeen . 
much! larger ti trees than upon rocks of hard ſtone; 
there 
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there is one kind of elm does the like, for it 
naturally makes tap-roots, but there are has 
that do not, and will make large trees upon 
rocks, and the former will do the like if grafted 
upon the latter. 

There are ſeven or more diſtin kinds of elms, 
yet I do not know their proper names. I have 
heard ſome people call the upright Engliſh elm, 
that is moſt common about London, the witch 
elm; but Mr. Cook called another kind by that 
name, and gave an account of «ne being im- 
menſely large in Sir Walter Paget's park; | have 
heard many other gentlemen call this latter ind 
the ſame as Mr. Cook did, but t tere is a great 
difference betwixt the two ſorts, both in their 
leaves, roots, and their manner of growing; the 

latter has leaves extremely large, aud very rough, 
and of a purple colour; at their firſt appearance 
it makes large ſhoots but not extremely ſtreight, 
and when they riſe to ten or twelve feet high, 
are more inclinable to ſpread than grow upright; 
it makes great plenty of extreme good roots, 
and will grow well upon rocks, or ſtony dry 
land: nay, better than in deep ſoils, for there 
It 1s apt to be top-heavy, and its branches turn 
downwards: it is this fort that the former will 
take well upon, by budding or grafting, and 
grow much better after upon rocks, than if it 
had roots of it's own kind, for they are never 
many of them, neither are they welt furniſhed 
with fibres, but there generally is one ſtrong tap 
root to them ; this tree grows as much upright 
as any kind of elm, and its leaves are more ors 
namental, by making their appearance firſt in 
the ſpring, and remaining on the tree lateſt in 
the autumn; and the timber is valuable for naves 
of carriages, or boring for water works, pipes, 
and for ſeveral other uſes when ſawed into 
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There are other kinds as good for uſe, and 
will grow well upon rocks without being grafted ; 
the one 1s called by ſome the black-budded 
Spaniſh elm, it's. leaves are large, but not ſo nearly 
round as the kind I mentioned for grafting upon, 
but it does not put them out early; it's rind is 
ſmooth and of a ſilver colour; it makes plenty 
of good roots, and. grows tolerably ſtraight, though 


not quite fo regular in it's production of 8 5 


branches as the upright elm. 

There is another Kind I think as much or more 
valuable, though I have not ſeen it in many parts 
of England, though it is in the North, and I have 
planted it upon mountains with good ſucceſs, 
and even where there was a rock near the ſurface; 
the leaves of this kind much reſemble thoſe of 
the hornbeam in ſhape, though larger; it is very 
late before they put out, and are ſhed pretty early 
in the autumn : it grows very upright, the rinds 
of the young branches are of a dark brown colour, 
and full of collaterals placed regular on their op- 
polite ſides. 

There are other kinds of elms grow upon 
rocks and mountains, but the kinds I have men- 
_ tioned I give the preference to. 

The beech, filver fir, and larch, are all inclina- 
ble to make tap-roots, yet I have ſeen them proſper 
very well upon rocks, that were not of the ſtrongeſt 


| fort. | 


The Scotch and ſpruce firs, aſh, ſycamore, 
| birch, black poplar, fallows, &c. will proſper 
upon rocks where the ſoil is thin. 

There will be a neceſſity of thinning theſe plan- 


tations, but as there cannot reaſonably be expected 


upon rocks and mountains any great number of 
poles, that are either fit. for hoops or hop-poles, 
therefore the thinning of ſuch plantations ſhould be 
done in a different manner to thoſe where poles 


on in great perfection ; the advantage that wy 
| ariſe 
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ariſe from the wood cut cannot be much, for i it 
will only be fit for fuel: but taking ſome down 
may be of great benefit to thoſe left growing; 
for a fine ſtraight tree may poſſibly be galled by 
the winds beating it's top and others together : 
and if an oak, that is likely to make a good tree, 
be the greateſt' ſufferer by being over-headed by 


one of another kind, I think it ought to be pre- | 


ſerved, for oaks deſerve the preference before 


any of the others; though for the ſake of variety 


of colours, ſome of all the kinds that were 
planted ought to be left . ee though 
thinned at various times. 8 . 
> If the branches of either white or black thorns 
be obſerved to gall a fine tree; let them be cut 
off; but many thorns ought to be preſerved that 
are not prejudicial, for many a noble oak has 


been guarded by them in it's youth, from both 


ſtorms and cattle : and wherever there are large 
thorns in a wood that has oaks growing in it, 
they cauſe a ſucceſſion by young ones growing 
_ amongſt them, notwithſtanding there may be cattle 
ſuffered to graze upon the land. | 5 
The propereſt ſeaſon for thinning theſe kinds 
of woods is in the latter end of April and begin- 
ning of May, for then it may reaſonably be ima- 
gined, that the great winds are over for that 
bring; and ſhelter will not be fo much required 
till the next autumn. | 
At the time of thinning, a little proper pruning 
would be of fervice to the trees remaining ; for 
in high ſituations, moſt young trees lean to the 
eaſt, or ſouth-eaſt, by being drove that way by 
winds from the oppolite points and they gene- 
rally have the greateſt number of ſtrong branches 
upon thoſe ſides; ſome of the largeſt that grow 
near the top ought to be taken off; it will not 
only leſſen the weight that was part of the cauſe 
of the trees leaning. but after chat, the branches 
| on 
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on the other ſide, and the leading one, will in- 
creaſe faſter both in bulk and length. 
When firs are very ſtiff and ſtrong, and do. 
not advance much in height, the upper buds 
ſhould part be taken off. in April, leaving only 
| five of the largeſt. 
If oaks, cheſnuts, beech, or any tree (that. is 
. Not an ever-green) be crooked, make inciſions 
through the rind with the point of a knife, from 
one end of the hollow part to the other ; it will 
occaſion the tree to increaſe in bulk more in thoſe 
parts than the others; by this method 1 have 


known trees that were EL much crooked be- 
come ſtraight. | 
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3 bn, 1 fold by RICHARD WATTS ar the Bible 5 


end WILLIAM WHITESTONE oppoſite Dick's 


. 2 Coffee- Houſe i in Skinner-Row. _ 
1 a 
E Works of Horace tranſlated literally into 


are defrous of acquiring or recovering a compe- 


tent knowledge of the Latin Language, and for 
ſuch Perſons as en the Latin, and are de- 
ſirous of being Maſters of the Engliſn Tongue in 
two neat Pocket Volumes, pr. 5s. 5d. . 
The Unin: or ſele& Scots and Engliſh 
Focms, by Mr. Hammond, Mr. Grey, Mr. Maſon, 
Mr. Leu h and others: being univerſally eſteemed. 
the,: moſt i ingenious. Collection of Poems ever pab- 
liſhed ; in one Volume, pr. bound 25. 2d. : 
Sir Fobn Davis's Hiſtorical Relation; or a Diſ- 
covery of the true. cauſes why lreland was never 
intirely ſubdued or brought under Obedience to 
the Crown of England, &c. printed exactly from 
the Authors Original Edition of 1641, to which is 
added a compleat Index, and the Life of the Au- 
thor prefixed; never printed in any of the former 
Editions, pr. bound 25. 84x. | 
The Aclor, a Poectical Epiſtle to Bonnell Thorn- 
ion, Eſq; by the Revd. Mr. Loyd, one of the Maſters 
of Meſtminſter School, price 4d. 
A Supplement to the Works of Alex. Pope, Eſq; 
containing ſuch Poems, Letters, &c. as are omitted 
in the Edition publiſhed by Dr. Warburton; with 
the Comedy of Three hours after Marriage, and a 
Key to the Letters : To which is added (not in the 
LondonEdition) a Key to theT hree hours after Mar- 
riage, and a Letter giving an account of the Origin 
ol the Quarrel between Cibber, Pope and Gay; price 
bound 25. $4. ſtitched in blue Paper 2s. 24. 
__ FheJufticeofthe ſupreme Being, A Poem; which 
obtained Mr. Seaton's Premium at the Univerſity 
of Oxfoad. By E. Bally; A. M. price 6d. 
4 compendious Method for the railing of Italian 
> Brocoli, and other foreign Kitchen Vegetables; 
aliſo all forts of Graſs-ſeeds together with an account 


; of burning of Clay, with the Plan of-the Kiln curi- 


ouſly engraved, &c. by S:ephen Switzer, Author of 


3 Treatiſe on 1 Gardening, Price . 
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